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O()/ THE LIBRARY OF _ 180: 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 


Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 


ADVENTURES, DRAMAS, POEMS 
ANECDO vES, ESSAYS, POLITICS 
BALLADS FICTIONS, : THEOL o@y, 
BIOGRAPHIES, HI.- tt ES TRAVELS 
cHansores > SK TCHES, HUMOROUS Ana re- * WARS, 
CORRESPONDENCE, N any eM witc aS RAFTS, AND 
CkKITICISM, rh Ds "AYINGS, VON DEKS, 


ORATLIONS, 
than were ever before gathered within the same space or offered in one collection. Among those best 
competent to testify, the following have made constant use of these volumes, and highly recommend 
them: 


Ex-President Noah Porter, Yale Robert C. Winthro Archbishop Corrigan, 


University, ichard Malcolm Jo ston, Archbishop Ryan, 
T. Harris, LL.D., United Oliver Wendel! Holmes, Chauncey M. Depew, 
States Com. o: Education, Hon. Robert G. Ingersoll, Hon. Henry Watterson, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, Hon. George William Curtis, Col. T. Wentworth Higginson, 
Professor John Fiske, Harvard Robert A. Pinkerton, The London Times, 
University, hichard Watson Gilder, The Century Magazine, 
A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Con- Amos M. Kellogg, Editor N. Y. Joel Chandler Harris, 


gress, School Journal, 
William Dean Howells, Andrew Carnegie, 
Bishop John H. Vincent, D.D., Gen. Fitz Hugh Lee, 


Hon. Whitelaw Reid, 
Professor David Swing, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, 


L.D., Chancellor of Chautau- Mrs. J. E. B. Stuart, R chard Henry Stoddard. 
qua University, Mrs. —- ne George Cary Eggleston, 
James Whitcomb Riley. Hon. «, A. Mrs. John A. Logan, 
William E. Sheldon, Ex-Pres. Bishop Pritts - SRreoks, Charles L. Tiffany, Merchant, 
National Teachers’ Ass’n, Cardinal G:bbons, B. O. Flower, Editor Arena. 


And thousands of others who are well known. 


The Stedman-Hutchinson Library of American Literature is indispensable to busy persons 
whose time is limited: to children whose tastes are to be formed; to those who use books for entertain 
ment and instruction, and to all who wish to know anything about books or authors. or who wish to 
in:prove their own conversation and writings. It will cost you nothing to ask the next book-agent you 
meet to bring you this Lisrary. He will be glad to bringit, In the mean time write to 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO,, 67 sth Ave., N. Y. 


TWO BOOKS. B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
| 812 Broadway, New York. 
| OFFICES AT LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS. 





SECOND EDITION. Subscriptions for Periodicals, Foreign and Ame 


| r ] ' ij rican, at the lowest rates. Prompt and careful 
THE NEW HARRY AND LUC) | service. Estimates furnished. 
* | JUST PUBLISHED—FALL PUBLICATIONS: 
A Story of the Boston of To-day. By Ep- | BRUGMANN. Comparative Grammar of the In- 


. | - . Se » S25 ner. 
warp E. Hate and Lucretia P. Hace. | yg ee eee ee eae ee SES Be 


With Illustrations by Herbert D. Hale. | prEHL. CHARLES. Excursions in Greece to the 
i £1.25 | Recently Explored Sites of Classical Interest. 
16mo, c:oth, $1.25. 1 vol, crown Svo, cloth, $200. A popular account | 
of recent excavations, illustrated. 
ENGELMANN-ANDERSON. Pictorial Atlas to 
merit fon Iiilad and Odyssey. Lllustrated, folio, 
cloth, $ 


FLOGEL’ s — Dictionary. German-English, 
l vol. Englisn-German, 2 vols. 3 stout 4to vol- 


BARBARA FRITCHIE, | sets 


umes, fell sheep, ' $16.50; half morocea, $18.00. 
aaa 
A Study. By Carouine H. Datu. With | LONDON. NSW YORE. LBIPSIG. 
portrait and view of the Fritchie bouse. | GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


12 } 00, | ° : 
i realm _ Importer ot Books and Periodicals 
The death of Whittier has revived the interest in - 
his famous ballad and the dispute as toits source. | $10 BROADWAY, NEW TORK. 

Mrs. Dall has given the subject much study, and Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
the result is to be found in her interesting sketch, | andscarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

| Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received | 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogtre. 


Roberts Brothers, Publishers, | ooo oo wee serant, Wc 
| ondon: ington Stree “A 
BOSTON. Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


Made ana sold by the Mo- | —— $$$ 
RAG DOLLS. svete Sscs85 | 77 wera, sas we s0TW ST. 


maii, id. . N. Y., dealer in M nes and other pert- 
Apply to 107 Market St., Bet ie em, Pa. | odicala. Sets, volumes, or numbers, 


Foreign Books, teint, 


j 
uthors es OR ap- | 
Plication. CaRL Scuomnnor, 144 ke t., Boston. 


“Instructive and amusing.” — Cazetie. 
“ Of delightful interest.”— Home Journal. 


At all Bookstores, Postpaid on receipt of price. 














BAseaixs IN BACK NU. MBERS 
lumes of The Vatton. See A. 8. CLaRK 
(34 Park Bow, N.Y. City) Catalogue No. 34, ha 





PRICE to CENTS, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. 


At Sundown. 


A beautiful book, containing the last poems 
of John Greenleaf Whittier. With a por- 
trait and eight photogravures from designs 
by E H. Garrett. Bound in white and gold 
16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Story of a Child. 

A charming story of child lifeand character, 
but not written for children, by Margaret 
Deland, autbor of * John Ward, Preacher,’ 
*The Old Garden,’ ete. Artistically printed 
and bound in pink and silver Also uniform 
with ‘John Ward’ and ‘Sidney.” ldmoa, 
$1 00. 


A Book of Famous Verse. 
A delightful volume, containing a great va 
riety of the best British and American po 
ems. Selected and arranged by Agnes Nep- 
pt — author of ‘Books and Men," and 
(i> View.’ lémo, tastefully bound, 
“Oe also in Riverside Library for 
J “ats. . 


¢ 


J, 7, 
. Oh, Vay, 
Japan: ie 
In History, F. “a, a Art. 
A book full of inte, *% information for 
young people abouta ps iarly interesting 
country and people, by William Ediot Grif- 
jis, D.D., author of * Tbe Mikado’s Empire,’ 
‘The Lily among Thorns,’ ete. In River- 
side Library for Young People. 16mo, 75 
cents. 


The New Movement in Humanity. 


From LIBERTY TO Uniry. An Oration de- 
livered before the Phi Beta Kz ~~ Fraterni- 
ty ot Harvard University June #), 1892. By 
William Jewett Tucker, Preteen in Ande 
ver Theological Seminary. Il6mo, paper, 
25 cents. 


| Somebody's Neighbors. 


By Rose Terry Cooke. Riverside Paper Se- 
ries. 5) cents. This book contains ‘‘ Free- 
dom Wheeler's Controversy with Provi- 
dence,” which has been pronounced the best 
short story ever written in America, and ten 
other stories. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


BRENTANO’S FIRE SALE, 

Now going on at the JACKSON BUILDING, No. 31 
East 17th 8t., three doors east of Broadwa The 
entire stock of Books, including al! flelds o litera- 
ture, -clence and art, and French and German books, 
is offered at greatly reduced prices. Acatalogue is 
now in preparation, and will be sent dpe tw any 
aduress upon request. Orders by mail promptly at- 
tendedto. Address 

BRENTANO’S s. 31 BE. 17th ‘St. New York. — York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 2th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teah- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. A large assortment always on 

hand, and new books recetued from Paris and Leipzig 
as soon as Ii issued. 








AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


Send for my Price- Lists. 
WALTER R, BENJAMIN, 
28 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

















The Nation. 
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The N ation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 


Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


| Entered at the New York City Post-office as second-class 
mail-matter.} 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


THD WUE 0 scccccvccoccccseccecesccccuessoscscosencces BAD 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 


A Great Example... socceee 346 
Boston Binkers on State Bank-Notes.. coos 346 
Legisiative Discouragement of Business...... 347 


EPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE: 
The “Duchess of Malfi” atthe Independent : 


Theatre 348 
The United States at the Histo: ieo- American 
Exposition . evepece ccesee 349 
Crime and Politics in ‘Ttaly?: Sus sbebecesenuees * 350 
CORRESPONDENCE: 
The Guorantees for State Banks.. casvcces SOR 
Portraits in the Untrersity ~— ine. cocces BOS 
The Cultivation of Trees ....... aveseserecooe OOS 
NOTES........4.00serccrecerecscescccccversssscsssccesee SOD 
REVIEWS: 
Markham’'s Columbus.. evevees ecenvesoesoceoss BOO 
Children’s Books.. cosccccceseccoccces OO 
Bastable’s Public Finance.. eccccvecccoccccs SOE 
Lord Loftus’s Recol! ections.. sevecvereccceses OOO 
The West from a Car Wind . 359 
Logarithmic and Other Mathematical ‘Tables. 359 
Children’s Righcs.—Chiliren. Seeesccccee OOO 
A Dictionary of Botanical Terms.- covcecee COO 
BOOKS OF THE WEEE ..........cccesecseseeesecsseees BOU 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three dollars per year in advance, postpaid to any part 
of the United States or Canada; to foreign countries com- 
prised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Address- 
Label of each paper, the change of which to a subsequent 
date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other receipt is 
sent unless requested, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made by 
registered letter, or by check, express order, or po tal order, 
payable to * Publisher of THE NATION,” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and new 
addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway, 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines to the 
inch, 

Twenty per cent, advance for choice of page, top of column, 
or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, $24. 

A pave, $60 each insertion; front cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 

Copy received until sci acl 5 P.M. 


DISCOUNT. 


TIME— 
4 insertions. ......cccccccccccsecsecccesee 5 DOP Cont, 
— o 0 ity 
13 ba goctabesnssecasteccsesaecnsearaee. °° 


26 = ooaeeeceerececerccenceseee cess oe 
39 - ecvcecccesscccevesccscvocccces SO * 
Poa He ” o reeeccccvcccecccccsccceeeeees SO > 


voosss 20 per cent. 


500 “ “ sseeesseennssnnees scene 5s 
7 





1,000 “ “ 
1500 “ “ “ 
2,000 “ o “ 


THE NATION is sent free to mee who advertise in it, as 
long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION OF THE NATION this week ts 10,043 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the inspec- 
tion of advertisers, 





*,* usin of THE Nation may be prosared 
in Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de 1’Opéra, 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
— se American Newspaper Agency, 15 King 
William Street, Strand, W. C. 

London agent for advertisements, R. J. Bush, 
92 Fleet Street, E. C,’ 





Educational. 


OaLirorniA, Los Angeles. West 23d Street. 

ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

—Resident pupils Haibod to sixteen. Terms, 
ps Ml ta ata Mrs. G. A, CASWELL, Miss M. Ez: 





ConneEoTicuT, Waterbury. 
op MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
n School.—Advent term, eighteenth year, opens 
Sept. 21, 1892. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, MA, 
Rector. Miss Mary R. Hilliard, Principal. 





BHLAWARR, Wilmi: 
THE MISSES WEBB Sf ENGLISH, 
French, andGerman Boarding and School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
YE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL 
Sormeert known as Miss Randolph’s School).-- 
Boarding Day School. Located in the most beau- 
tifa! part “of the y. Opens Sept. 21, with a ve 
able corps of teaches: eh Students prepared for Co! 
lege. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. _ 








MARYLAND, Baltimore, 120-124 West Franklin St. 

WEEDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 
gy for Girls, Mra. H, P. LEFEBVRE, Prin- 

cipal. th year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. 22, 1892. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
VIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 
Institute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute Faculty. The location of the 
school building, on Copley Syeece, is is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Institute 
Preparation also for College (with or without 
Greek )and for business, Special students received. 
MA*SACHUSETTS, Boston, 7 Blagden Street. 
TSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
School for Gir!s. agg in each depart- 
ment. Refererces: Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks. Gen. 
; A. Walker, Pres. Inst. Technology. Two vacen- 
cies. 











MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dose. 
DMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 ae Street. 
YE CAMBRIDGE SCHOO 
(Private—for Girls.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Vonco 
NCORD HOME SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
prepared for college. scientific school, or busi- 
ness, Pll the advan s of family life combined with 
best mental and spars cal training. Buildings new and 
according to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMEs S. GARLAND, Master. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching.’ The 22 
boys’ are members of the f:mily. Elementary classes 
for young boys. F. B. Knapp. 8.B, 


MASSACHUSETTS. Plym 
R. KNAPP’S HOME. “SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys; 25th year. 

—” Roya, (Hary.) Head Master. Mrs. KNAppP, 








MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second term 
now in progress. For all tery address 
ILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Children.—College Prepara- 
tory or Special Courses. Reopens Sept. 28, 1892. 


Educational. 


New York City, 6 West 43th Street. 
ISS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. Prinessy. Academic, 
and College Preparatory Courses. Spectal Students 
—_— tted. No more than eight pupils constitute any 
class. 


New York Ory, 55 West 47th St. 
ZTSSGIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Saran H. Emerson, Principal, will reopen Sep- 
tember 28. A few boarding pupils taken. 








RTH CAROLINA, Ashevil 
A VENSCROF 7 SCHOOL, —PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for r Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD MCDONALD, B.A., Oxford. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
TSS COMEGYS AND MISS BELL’S 
English, French, and German Sosing- -School 
for young ladies reopens September 28. tudents 
pes ta for College. Ample grounds for outdoor 
exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 


ISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School. 44th year. 


YE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata- 
logue. Moses TRUE BRowN, M.A., Boston, Mass. 











Teachers, etc. 


A PHYSICIAN WISHES TO TRA- 
vel. He would like to meet parties who are 
going to Europe and who wish to avail themselves 
of his services. For furtber particulars address 
P. O. Box 1065, Providerce, R. I. 


FEW BOVS WILL FIND PLEA- 

sant and refined home in teacher’sfamily. Pre- 

paration for college or business. Decided advan- 

tages; references. Address T TEACHER, care 0! of Nation 

WO GIRLS OR TWO BOYS MAY 

find a home in college professcr’s family. Pri- 

v»te instruction. preferably in language and College 
preparatory studies. Address C. A., Nation, 








& TARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 





School Agencies. 


WE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 

REAU, Elmhurst, (Chicago), Ill., supplies col- 

leges, universities, academies, public schools, etc., 

with the best teachers. Records of candiaates tho- 

roughly investigated and full information furnished 

to emplovers free of charge. Send for listof availa- 
ble candidates. Address ©. J. ALBERT, Manager, 

Elmhurst. Ill. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers 
Tutors, eg etc., to Colleges, Schools, an 


Families. Apply to 
rs. M. J. YoUNG-FULTON. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place. Boston, 371 Main St., Hart- 
Pree 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and 120% South Spring St.. Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


YWE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS' 

AGENcy.--Teachers seeking positions and those 

wishing a change at an increased salary, should ad- 

dress C. B. RuGGLEs & Co., (Palace Hotel Building) 
Boom C, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, O, 














MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 

tific School. Send for Catalogue. 


A MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors 

tutors governesses, teachers, etc,. supplied to 

colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIERE. 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 





NEW JERSEY. Trenton. 
UPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—A 
school for boys backward in their studies, 
Terms, $500, No extras. Only six boarding pupils. 
EDWARD D. MONTANYR, Master. 


New York Ory. 52 West 56th Street. 
ARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL(BOYS). 
—Prepares for college and business. Primary 
class Afew pupils received into the family. Re- 
opens Sept 29. Catalogue, ELMER E. PHILLIPS, A.M., 
neipal. 


New York Cry. 43 West 47th Street. 
pad iene CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidualism in education. Special attention to college 
preparation. Native vp men in Modern Languages. 
Gymnasium. Resident —— 
Mary B. WuHITo .and Lois A. BANGS 
(formerly of ba8 ‘Park J Avenue.) 


New Yor« City, 222 Madison Ave. 
M*. E. A. C. MEARS’ ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, and GERMAN BOAR DINGand DAY 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES and CHILDREN will 
reopen Tuesday, Oct. 4, 1892. French is the lan- 
guage of the family and school. Special classes in 
history, literature, art, and French conversation, 
Special attention to English, French, and German 
primary department. 652d year. 














CHERMERHORN’S TEAC bag RS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best ys in th 
Bstablished 1855. 3 East 14th th N “Y. 


AN AGENCY asst” jp provement 
of vacancies and THAT is something, but if it 
tells tae about - is asked to recom- 
ees, shat et, Se, RECOMMENDS 
W. BARDEEN, Svracuse, N. VY 


Educational. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON. MASS. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND {ae 
The Seventeenth Year now ope 
Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
painting and in decorative desicn, with lectures on 
sooteeny end pemmees re Principal instructors: F.W. 
Benson Tarbell ‘Drawin ne and Painting). > 
Howard Walker, J. Linden Smith (Decoration), E 
ward Emerson (Anatomy). and A. K. Cross (Pi hl 
tive). Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries 
ofthe Museum. For circulars giving detailed inform- 
ation, address Miss ELIzAneTH LOMBARD, MAnager, 
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The Nation. 





Educational. 
THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post-graduate scholar- 
ships having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of 
tuition. The subjects are as follows: English Lite- 
rature, Mathematics, Latin, Psychology, History of 
Education, Chemistry, Biology, Physics, Philoso- 
phy, Greek. Italsoembraces efficient Preparatory 
and Undergraduate Departments. A thoroughly or- 
nized School of Pedagoxy under the charge of Dr. 

. P. Gordy is likewise in process of cevelopment. 

CHARLES W. SUPER, President. 


Law Class for Women 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK. Chair endowed by the ‘Woman's Legal 
Education Society” for non-matriculants and busi- 
ness women, Lecturer—ISAAC F. RUSSELL, LL.M., 
D.C.L. For particulars and free scholarships apply 
to Mrs. L. WEBER, President Woman’s Legal Edu- 
cation So., 25 West 46th St., Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, from }1 to 1 o’clock. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 

The 37th Annual Session Oct. 3, 1892. Clinics ten 
monthsin the year. Women admitted. For informa- 
tion address C. N. PErRcE, D,D.S., Dean, 1415 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


U SUCCESS A Profusely U 
ILLUSTRATED 
C in Business, and C 
in Literature, Handsomely 
C in Journalism, Printed C 
in Enterprise, Magazine. 
E in Society, Oniy Sve. a year. E 
in Love, in War, Adv’g rates: 25c. 
S in Art, in Law, a line. S 
in Making Money. Address 
AMERICAN Press Co., Pubs., Baltimore. S 


U C C E § 


WILLIAM RK. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N. W. Cor. 48th St., N. Y. 


FRENCH) — scnHoors 


AND OTHER } Fe be furntshed with all tert- 
i” r 00KS, stationery, printing, ani 
FOREIGN | completely =” . 


BOOKS. _ SUPPLIED 
Send for Catalogue.) AT SPECIAL RATES, 














JUST READY. 

German Lessons. 
Hagris, Oberlin College. 

This book is intended to give such knowledge of 
forms as will adequately prepare the student to read 
ordinary German. It is expected to lead up to the 
advanced grammar on the one hand and to the study 
of prose composition on the other. As soon as pos- 
sible the pupil is brought face to face with the lan- 
guage itself. 178 pages. Cloth, 60 cents. Liberal 
terms for introduction. 

D. O. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 


By CHARLES 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Falls Laboratory Manual. 


An Introduction to Qualitative Chemical Analysis 
by the Inductive Method. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 
Rules and Practice for the Use of Americans, 

A short, clear, simple, and accurate treatise, adopt- 
ed in many colleges, academies, schools, ete., and of 
permanent value to any student. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price, 50 cents. 


De Peiffer’s School of Languages, 
180 Tremont St. BOs ON, MASS. 


! ] A magazine for the study of the 
MAMA German Language and Litera- 
rae Vm i ture is highiy recommenued by 


college professors and the press 

as “the best effort yet made to assist the student of 

German, and to interest him in his pursuit.” Its 

BEGINNERS’ CORNER furnishes every yeara complete 

and interesting course in German Grammar, $2 a 

og mole copies free. P.O. Box 151, Mancies- 
r, N. 








UROPEAN WINTER AND SUM. 
mer Resort, University Town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, withdry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open alithe year. Cari Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy. sunny rooms. well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’hote or ali carte). 
duced ratesin winter. Carriages aid sleihs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the ho- 
telatall seasons. Unusual acvantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, etc., at Met f moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and skill nurses if desired. Bes. English and 
American references. lilustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 


‘on 





If you are in busi 
ness, whether whole 


sale, retail, or manu- 


a& professional man, 
you receive letters, 
bills, and other office 
papers which have to 
be filed. It goes wiih 
out saying that you 
have suffered more or less inconvenience in finding 
a paper when wanted. The simple system used in 
the 


Amberg Cabinet Letter File 
Enables you to place your band upon the letter 
wanted at once, whether it is a day, week, or many 
vears old. 

THE REFERENCE IS INSTANT. 
To responsible parties, we send a Cabinet 


ty dave aan 
SIVIY Aayvs } 





nd CaOinel on 

Send for an Illustrated Catal anes — Price List. 

Amberg File and Index Co., 
79 and 81 Duane St, New York. 


CHICAGO, LONDON. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 









— oR— 
Other Chemicals 
at are used in the 
md preparation of 


W. BAKER & COv’S 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


j Ithas morethan three times 
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° Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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MEMORIAL TABLETS. 
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SOLID TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicago, 


Via Chautaugua Lake or Ni- 
agara Pails. An enchanting 
Panorama of mountains, fo- 
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chester, Buffalo, Niagara 
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For ALL INTERESTED IN POETRY. 








Sidney’s Defense of Poesy. Edited by Prof. Avserr S. 
Cook of Yale University. xlv+103 pages. 90 cents. 


Asaclassic text-book of literary mesthetics, Sidney’s Apologie for Poetrie has enduring value and 
interest for every student of language and poetics. 


Shelley’s Defense of Poetry. Edited by Professor Coox. 
xxvi+86 pages. 60 cents. 


Shelley’s Defense may be regarded as a companion piece to that of ee and a comparison of the 
two — is of the greatest interest to students of historical English style. he Four Ages of Poetry, by 
Thomas Peacock, is contained also in this volume. 


Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Poetry. With reference to 
Aristotle’s Poetics. Edited by Professor Cook. x+36 pages. 35 cents. 


This Hssay is valuable, not only as a notable example of the literary work of one who has been con- 
nena the greatest master of style in this generation, but also for the author’s presentation of Aristotle's 
eas. 


The Art of Poetry. The Poetical Treatises of Horace, Vida, 
and Boileau, with the translations by Howes, Pitt, and Soame. Edited by Professor 
Cook. 214 pages. $1.25. 


This volume contains the Latin, Italian, and French originals, with the standard English metrical 
translations. A full index and a topical analysis of the three-fold work greatly enhancs its value. 


Addison’s Criticisms on Paradise Lost. Edited by Pro- 
fessor COOK. xxiv+200 pages. $1.10. 


The text of this edition is based upon the literal reproductions of Arber and Morley, and, allowing 
oe the . < pmaamamaiael of spelling and punctuation, is believed to be more correct than any published in 
century. 


A Primer of English Verse. 
of Cornell University. 232 pages. $1.10. 


The leading purpose of this volume is to introduce the reader to the esthetic and organic character 
of English verse—to cultivate his susceptibility to verse as an inseparable part of poetic expression. 


A Hand-Book of Poetics. By Francis B. Gummerg, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in Huverford College. x+250 pages. $1.10. 


The book has three divisions—Subject-Matter, Style, Metre. Each is treated from two points of 
view—the historical, tracing the growth of different kinds of subject, of expression or of rhythm; and 
the theoretical, stating clearly the principles and laws of the matter discussed. 


Characteristics of the English Poets, from Chaucer to 
Shirley. By WILLIAM MINTO. $1.65. 
CHAUCER’S HOUSE OF FAME, Edited by Professor T. R. Lounssury, Yale University. 
(in preparation.) ‘ 
OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. Edited by Professor F. B. Gummere of Haverford College. 
(In preparation.) 


ENGLISH POETS OF THE 17TH CENTURY, FROM DONNE TO DRYDEN. Edited by 
Professor L. B. R. Briags of Harvard University. (Jn preparation.) 


By Professor H1ram Corson 





Any of the above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


GINN & COMPANY, Pusttsuers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 


PAINTINGS 





BEST PORTRAIT OF TENNYSON. 


The Poet at the age of 70. Etched from life by 
on. The head in profile, half life size. 

Of this Portrait F.G. Stephens, in his biography 

of Rajon, says: “It is simply one of the finest speci- 


BY THE OLD MASTERS. 
mens of mouern draughtsmanship.” 
ly signed 


FOR SALE. U d artists’ fs,$18 00. Af 
The Trustees under the will of the late JAMES addition ptm yh eg yy may um, $75.00. 


JACKSON JARVES offer for sale 12 original Paint- | Special illustrated prospectus free by mali. Also, 
now loaned to the Boston Museum of Fine | Catalogue No. 9 of high-class Modern Etchings, for 

Arts, including a study by Titian, a Razzi (or Sodo- | holiday presents, with 50 illustrations, mailed on 

ma) Magdalen, and  &. examples by Tibaldeo di | receipt of ten cents in stamps. 

Pelligrino, Garofalo, Timotea delle Vite, Antonello | paris Chica eee ee ee O. ork 

da Messina, Costa, and William Blake. er - er : 


Rare Opportunity for Museums and Collectors. 


Address HENRY J. BOWEN, Trustee. 
No. 469 Broadway, South Boston, Mass. 


PICTURES 
IN OIL AND WATER COLORS. 


The Work of American Artists a Specialty. 


A Choice Collection always on Exhibition. Inspec- 
tion and Correspondence invited. 


WILLIAM MACBETH, 
237 Fifth Avenue, 
Two Doors Above 27th Street, New York. 





FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS. (Direct Importation.) 
C. H. DUNTON & CO., 

136 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, announée a 
Of over 10 000 “ent A agg 5 Imported 
Views, Paintings, — Goclpeure of the Old World, 
mounted and unmounted. 

Braun’s Oarbon Photographs. Mailed for 10 cents 
in stamps. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Handy-Book of Literary 
Curiosities. 


By Wiiu1am S. WaLsH, author of ‘Literary 
Life.’ Small 8vo. Uniform with Read- 
er’s Hand-Book. Half morccco, $3.50; 
three-quarters calf, $5 00. 

A collection of the bric-a-brac of llterature, lite- 
rary forgeries, hoaxes, jests, enigmas, conundrums, 
paradoxes, etc., exploited; proverbs, sayings, slang 
phrases, and familiar lines correlated and traced to 
their source; plazgiarisms, analogies, and coinci- 
dences detected; the whole forming a complete en- 
cyclopeedia of all that is most amusing and enter- 
taining in the ana of the past and present, and an 
indispensable reference-book of curious, quaint, 
and out-of-the-way information that has never be- 
fore been collected in book form. 


Gleams and Echoes. 

By A. R. G., author of ‘ Night Etchings,’ etc. 
Iliustrated from drawings by Turner, 
Jones, Schell, Clinedinst, Dielman, and 
Lippincott, engraved by Anderson, Reed, 
and Williams. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00; full 
silk, $3.00. 


Atlina, the Queen of the 
Floating Isle. 


By M. B. M. Touanp, author of ‘ Eudora,’ 
‘Legend Laymone,’ ‘ Tisdyac of the Yose- 
mite,’ etc. Llustrated by full-page pho- 
togravure reproductions of drawings by 
Bloomer, Weir, Church, Dielman, Jones, 
Jaccaci, Denman, Du Mond, and Twacht- 
man, and numerous decorative designs 
throughout the text by A. F. Jaccaci. 
Cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


Practice in Parsing 
AND ANALYSIS. By HELEN ARNOLD, A.B. 
12mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 


FICTION. 


Barbara Dering. 
A Sequel to ‘The Quick or the Dead.’ By 
AMELIE RIvEs. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


My Flirtations. 


By MaRGARET WYNMAN. Illustrated by J. 
Bernard Partridge. 

One of the most fetching books of the year is 
this frank and amusing recital of the successive 
loves of a young London girl. Her suitors are 
many and various, and Mr. Partridge has hit them 
off as characteristically in his sketches as Miss Wyn- 
man has in her clever and satirical prose. 


A Sister’s Sin. 


By Mrs. H. Lovett CAMERON, author of 
‘Jack’s Secret,’ ‘A Daughter’s Heart,’ 
ete. Published by arrangement with the 
author, and copyrighted in Lippincott’s 
Series of Select Novels. 12mo. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO.,, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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The Week. 


As we go to press, not only is Mr. Cleve- 
land elected by an overwhelming majo- 
rity of the Electoral College, as well as by 
a popular majority, but there seems good 
reason to hope that he may be supported 
by a Congress Democratic in both branches. 
The House of Representatives is Demo- 
cratic by a great majority. The Senate 
now consists of 47 Republicans, 39 Demo- 
crats, and 2 Farmers’ Alliance men. The 
Democrats have gained one Senator in 
this State. There seems no doubt that 
Nevada will return Senator Stewart as 
an anti-Republican. He took his stand 
against the Republicans on the Force 
Bill two years ago, and he has open 
ly opposed Harrison and the whole 
Republican policy during the late canvass. 
The loss of two other seats would cost the 
Republicans their control of the upper 
branch, for there is no issue on which they 
can win over the two Independents, and, in 
case of a tie, Vice-President Stevenson, as 
the presiding officer, would decide the ques- 
tion against them. The chances seem at least 
even that the Republicans have lost the 
Legislatures in at least two of these five 
warmly-contested States which are to 
choose Senators— Wyoming, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Nebraska. Even 
if there proves to be a nominal Republican 
plurality of two or four, it is not a plu- 
rality upon which dependence can be 
placed. Two Republican Senators voted 
against the McKinley Bill two years ago, 
and it is not unreasonable to expect that 
Republican votes can be secured, if neces- 
sary, for its repeal. On every account, it 
is to be hoped that both branches of the 
legislative department may be in sympa- 
thy with the Executive. 








Returns from about three-fourths of 
Massachusetts indicate that Gov. Russell 
has been reélected by a small plurality. 
If the full vote sustains these indications, 
it will prove one of the greatest per- 
sonal triumphs ever achieved by a public 
man in this country. Massachusetts is 
a Republican State, and has chosen Har- 
rison electors by a considerable majori- 
ty, but there is so much independence 
among her voters that about 10,000 men 
who supported Harrison for President at 
the same time voted for Russell for Gov- 
ernor, on the ground that he was the bet- 
ter man of the two candidates and de- 
served another term. It is a matter of 
little consequence to the Governor, how- 
ever, whether he is reélected or not. In 
either case no man of his generation has 
a brighter political future before him, and 
the best of it is that he deserves all that 
he has had or may yet receive, 








The Nation. 


The result in Connecticut is cause for 
especial congratulation. Not only does 
Cleveland carry the State by a very large 
plurality, but the Democrats appear to 
have elected the Governor by a majority 
on the popular vote, and there will be no 
more Bulkeleyism. The spectacle present- 
ed by the old-time ‘‘ land of steady habits ”’ 
for two years past has been most dis 
creditable, and it is encouraging to tind 
that Republicuns enough have turned 
against their party to put an end to the 
disgrace. 





The State law makes a bet on an election 
a disqualification for voting, but it is 
never enforced by challenge or otherwise. 
For a good while, however, betting on the 
result was confined to the sporting fra 
ternity, who bet on everything which has 
an element of chance in it. When it first 
spread beyond this class, the stakes were 
trifles, such as hats, boxes of cigars, 
cases of champagne, dinners, and the like, 
or submission on the part of the loser 
to some sort of public penalty, such as 
wheeling somebody in a barrow on the 
street or walking down Broadway with 
his coat turned inside out. But within 
the last eight years, that is, since 1884, the 
practice has grown tosucha degree that 
betting on the election has become almost 
as common among the community at large 
as betting on horse-races among the occu 
pants of the grand stand. What is most 
amazing and alarming is, however, that 
the party committees have taken it up as 
a regular and legitimate and effective 
mode of influencing the opinion of the vot 
ers—a not unnatural result of the raising of 
the tariff issue, let us add, and of the con 
version of the Republican party into a busi- 
ness organization, pure and simple, for pe 
cuniary gain. The committees have since 
1888 made a regular practice of arming bet 
ting men with large sums of money to be 
‘* placed” on the chances of their respect 
ive candidates. Quay did this with remark 
able success in 1888, for, under our new 
régime of secret purchase of votes, nothing 
spreads more terror than the news that the 
other side are offering heavy odds, because 
people think it shows that they have‘ ‘squar- 
ed” some boss, or bought up some ‘“‘ block ”’ 
of voters, or made some sort of an ar- 
rangement in some doubtful district or 
State which will insure them the victory. 
Twenty years ago, if this had been done 
by a campaign committee, it would have 
been done on the sly, with some care as to 
privacy. It is now done openly and with 
loud shrieks of defiance. 


In truth, ‘‘the use of money in elections” 
has reached a pitch of which the gloomiest 
pessimist of half a century ago could never 
have dreamed. It is almost a point of 
honor now with a rich man who interests 


himself in politics at all, to back his 
opinion of his candidate's prospects by 
laving odds on him. The amounts offered, 
too, rise in every canvass. A milhon, or 
any part of it, has been offered im this 
campaign by one man Poorer men 
‘* place” what their means will allow, and 
the practice has spread through all ranks 
of society. The clerks and office boys are 
all betting on the election, just as the bad 
ones who rob the till bet on horse races 
How long will it be before the tills begin 
to be robbed in order to back up the 
cause of protection or free trade? 
We hope thoughtful men and women 
all over the country are reflecting on the 
probable effect on the rising generation, 
the lads of from tifteentotwenty, of getting 
their first view of American politics in the 
betting-ring, and seeing the Presidential 
election treated as a game of chance, 
on which it is no harm = for the 
best man to ‘take a flyer ‘hey will do 
well, too, to consider the probability that 
aman who has staked ton thousand dol 
lars on the result, will refuse to cover him 
self by advancing a Quay or a Carter one 
or two thousand as “‘soap” to make as 
surance sure 


The latest appeal of the McKinlevites 
was for “stability” in tariff legislation 
Thev assured their victims that what is 
necded by business interests is the avoid 
ance of changes, and that steadiness 
could be secured only by keeping the 
Republican party in power. One scrap of 
history will suffice to demolish this argu 
ment. The Republican party has made 
twenty six changes in the tariff by sepa- 
rate bills since it came into power, viz 


Act of March 2. 1861; Act of July 14, 1870 
Ac f Auc 6, IS61) Act of May 1, 1872 
Act of De “4, 1861) Act June 6, 1872 
Act of July 14, 186 Act June 22. 1874 
Act of March 3, 1863) Act of Feb 8, IS75 
Act of April 20. 1864 Act of March 3, 1875 
Act of June vu. IS64 Act July 1, 1879 
Act March 1st Act of June 14, 1880 
Act May 16, 18¢ Ax f May ti, ISSZ 
Ac July TS, i868) Act March 3. IS83 
Act of March 2, ise Act of Ma 9, 1890 
Act of March Isa7) Act of June 10, 1800 
Act of Feb 24, ISGB! Ac { Ow 1, 1890 


If there has been any one speech in the 
campaign which has summed up the moral 
position of the party in whose behalf it was 
spoken, it is the speech of Thomas B. Reed 
in Cooper Union last Saturday evening. 
These were the ex Speaker's closing words, 
than which there could not possibly have 
been a more fit and proper closing to the 
Republican campaign of 1892: 

‘*] am very honestly in favor of the Re- 
publican party. [Cheers.] I am not in favor 
ot the Repullican party on account of its 
principles, but on account cf itself. I believe 
that principles do not make parties, but that 
parties make principles. [Applause.] The 
only wise and sensibie thing fora man to do 
in a practical world is to find out which is the 
best crowd and then belong to it. [Applause | 
And when he has once found the best crows 
and has belonged to it, the best thing he can 





do is to keep on,’’ 
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Of Mr. Reed’s honesty in making this 
declaration there can be no doubt. The 
declaration is too characteristic, too expli- 
cit, too thoroughly accurate asa picture of 
the present mental condition of the Repub- 
lican party to be the fruit of anything but 
sincerity. That so monstrous and stupid 
a confession of faith could be made by a 
conspicuous party leader at the last great 
meeting of a Presidential compaign, ren- 
ders unnecessary further comment on the 
recent stampede of American intellect 
out of that party’s ranks) To a man in 
ordinary mental condition Mr. Reed’s 
doctrine would be sufficiently blasted by 
showing the absolute impossibility of party 
purity or party reform, of good government 
or independent citizenship, under such 
arulership. It could be met by showing 
that, with Reed’s proposition put con- 
‘scientiously into practice by every citizen, 
the voters coming of age and the immi- 
grants brought up for naturalization 
could alone serve to alter the results, for 
good or bad, of a previous election. 





If there were nothing else to account 
for the extraordinary way in which the 
college graduates and professors have 
abandoned the Republican party, reason 
enough would be found in the speeches 
which McKinley has been delivering on 
trade and finance. That a man who has 
fathered one of the most noted pieces of 
economic legislation of modern times, in 
the American Congress, and is Governor 
of one of the greatest States in the Union, 
should be as ignorant of the mechanism of 
international trade as he has shown him- 
self to be, naturally makes educated Ameri- 
cuns blush for their country. . His ridicu- 
lous story about our gold receipts from 
England last year, would be punishable in 
most preparatory schools in England and 
Germany. When we export more than we 
import, the balance is accounted for, as a 
rule, in one of three ways, or in all three: 
we may take payment of it or part of it in 
gold; if so, the amount appears in the Cus- 
tom-house returns. If it does not appear 
there, it shows that we have by our ex- 
ports been paying interest on our debts due 
in Europe (such as railroad bondsand other 
bonds), or have been providing funds to 
meet drafts on London which we have 
given to other countries in payment for 
goods which we could not obtain by barter. 
In South America in particular, we are 
constantly compelled to pay for products 
in this way, and the reason is that through 
free trade London has become the great 
clearing-house of the world, although Mr. 
Blaine some years ago described the pro- 
cess as the result of cunning British ma- 
chinations against American commerce. 





Moreover, nations do not trade with each 
other as nations. The United States and 
Great Britain do not exchange products as 
political corporations. Individual English- 
men carry on the international commerce 


’ 





with individual Americans, and they settle 
their balances just as rational New York- 
ers do in trading with rational Massa- 
chusetts men, They do not give twelve 
months’ credit, and then wind up at the 
end of the year by transferring enormous 
masses of gold. They remit promptly, 
when they get the goods, by buying a draft 
from bankers, and the bankers provide for 
the draft by sending goods to be sold in the 
place where the draft is to be paid, 
or by setting them off against other 
drafts due in the place in which the draft 
is made. The operations of commerce as 
McKinley and Depew describe them are not 
to be witnessed anywhere but in lunatic 
asylums, and even there only with the per- 
mission of the keepers. We ought to say, 
however, that Mr. McKinley is more ex- 
cusable than Mr. Depew, for Mr. Depew is a 
prominent figure in the financial world 
and the President of a great railroad, 
whereas Mr. McKinley’s pretensions to 
financial knowledge or understanding ex- 
cite great merriment, we hear, among his 
intimate friends and neighbors. Between 
them both, however, they have been making 
the college professors put dust and ashes 
on their respective heads. 





It is probable that the stiff lying of 
Republican orators about balances of Eng- 
lish gold paid over to us in the past year, is 
partly to be excused by their recalling the 
vast amounts of ‘‘ British gold ” which for 
many Presidential campaigns used to be 
poured out in this country by the Cobden 
Club to defeat the Republican party. 
They know that this was the fact, for the 
highest Republican authority asserted it, 
and yet that gold, which came over by 
the ton, cut no figure in the Custom house 
returns, but was smuggled in on the per- 
sons of British emissaries. What more na- 
tural than for them to infer that gold al- 
ways entered the country in that furtive 
way? Indeed, how could England be expect- 
ed to acknowledge openly that we had beat- 
en her out of $230,000,000 in gold, and what 
other course could it be supposed that she 
would pursue than to bring it here se- 
cretly, pay it over at midnight under a 
solemn pledge of secrecy, and then go 
home brazenly to deny that she had ever 
sent it? Some such plan must have been 
followed if what McKinley says is true, 
and he must be true though every man is 
a liar. 





While Gov. McKinley has been manu- 
facturing campaign capital out of the re- 
port of New York’s Labor Commissioner 
for 1891, he has, with malice aforethought, 
pigeon-holed, ever since January, the last 
report of the Labor Commissioner of his 
own State. Moreover, although this re- 
port has been for two months electrotyped 
ready for printing, the State Printing 
Committee—all Republicans—have up to 
date failed to supply the State printer 
with the necessary paper on which 
to issue the (for their purposes) incon- 





venient data. It has, however, leaked 
out, through the investigations of the De- 
mocratic National Committee, that the 
suppressed 1891 report indicates that in 
one State at least the Republican protec- 
tive tariff system not only fails to raise 
wages, but has actually brought about a 
reduction all along the line; this reduc- 
tion being largest in such protected indus- 
tries as mining, agricultural works, engine 
and boiler works, stove and iron castings, 
etc. Comparing the reports for 1890 and 
1891, we find that, after deducting the 
cost of materials from the value of manu- 
factured product, the balance—the joint 
earnings of capital and labor—is divided 
as follows : 

Capital. Labor. 
1890.. 37.34 per ct. 62,39 per ct. 
1891.. 39.77 per ct. (inc.) 6.23 per ct. (dec.) 
In 1890 the 80,305 employees engaged in 
industrial establishments earned an an- 
nual average wage of $492.91; in 1891 the 
annual average wage of the 99,257 em- 
ployees was only $470.05, or a loss of 
$22.86 per man. 


The grape-growers in western New York 
have just found out the swindle in the Mc- 
Kinley Act which was devised to give the 
California wine-producers an advantage 
over them. It is embraced in sections 42 
-49 of the act. It provides that any 
producer of wine who is also a distiller of 
brandy, may use the spirits which he makes 
to fortify the wine to the extent of 14 per 
cent. of the volume of the wine without 
paying the internal-revenue tax on the 
brandy, provided that the wine in its na- 
tural state contains not less than 4 per 
cent. of saccharine matter. In order to 
avail one’s self of the benefits of this act, 
the following conditions must be fulfilled: 

(1.) The wine-grower must be a distiller. 

(2.) He must u-e grape brandy to fortify 
his wines—not whiskey or alcohol. 

(3.) It must be his own brandy. 

(4.) His wine must be sweet wine, such as 

ports and malagas, not the hocks which are 
produced in New York and Ohio. 
Now all these conditions were imposed in 
order to give the California wine-pro- 
ducers (and only a few of those—namely, 
those who are rich enough to own distil- 
leries) an advantage over the wine-pro- 
ducers east of the Rocky Mountains. 
The consequence of this is that California 
wine is now offered for sale in Steuben 
County, New York, at the very gates of 
the vineyards, at 13 cents per gallon less 
than it can be produced for there. The 
point is easy to see. The California pro- 
ducer gets 14 per cent. of the strength of 
his wine free of tax. The tax is 90 cents 
per gallon, and 14 per cent. of that is as 
nearly as possible 13 cents. 





The announcement was made two or 
three weeks ago that the Temescal tin 
mines of California had been closed, the 
workmen discharged, and the whole 
thing given up asa bad job. This is the 
mine whose output was advertised by a 
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New York firm fast spring in such a curi- 
ous way—the advertisers begging as a 
special favor that customers would not 
order too much of it at one time, because 
they wanted everybody to have a fair 
chance to get some. It was some of this 
Temescal tin that furnished the back- 
ground to a photograph of President 
Harrison when he was in California two 
years ago. It would, perhaps, be nearer 
the truth to say that President Harrison 
furnished the foreground to a photograph 
of the tin. However that may have 
been, the photograph had a great run, and 
the tin-mine was set down to the credit of 
the McKinley Bill, although its discovery 
dates from the year 1867, and lawsuits re- 
specting the title to the property began 
about that time and continued without 
intermission for twenty years. The need 
of a political tin-mine was almost as 
great as the need of political tin plate, 
because there is a duty of four cents per 
pound on metailic tin in the McKinley 
Bill, to take effect on the first day of next 
July. This duty was enacted at the in- 
stance of the Senators of South Dakota, in 
the usual log-rolling way. They fancied 
that they had tin-mines, or would have if 
the price was high enough; but the Har- 
ney Peak mines were provokingly slow in 
getting to work, and men of science (in 
the pay of foreigners, no doubt) scoffed 
at them. Hence the necessity of clinging 
to the Temescal mine at all hazards. 
It was like a certain passage in sacred 
literature, of which a learned commenta- 
tor said that it was probably spurious, but 
must not be given up without a fight. 





It has come out that Gen. Draper, one 
of the millionaire manufacturers of Massa- 
chusetts and a Republican candidate for 
Congress in the Ninth (Dedham) District 
of that State, is now, and for years past 
has been, in receipt of a pension of $25 per 
month for disabilities incurred in the war, 
and acknowledges an aggregate receipt of 
pension money of $5,000. Gen. Draper 
justifies his application for and receipt of a 
pension on the ground that he is en- 
titled to it, although his disabilities are 
not sufficient to prevent his manage- 
ment of a great manufacturing business, 
the Presidency of the Home Market Club, 
and the management of a very active poli- 
tical campaign, saying that he gives away 
every year to the soldiers much more than 
the amount of his pension. It is lucky for 
Gen. Draper that he did not serve in the 
Revolutionary army, for under the ad- 
ministration of Gen. Washington the rule 
that Congress adopted in the matter of 
pensions was that, however great might 
be the services of a soldier, or however 
great his disabilities incurred in the ser- 
vice, he was not entitled to a pension if 
he had other and adequate means of sup 
port. 





A remarkable case of political indiffer- 
entism is reported from Princeton College 





President Patton announces that he cares 
nothing for politics. ‘‘I am interested in 
philosophy and theology, and these are 
the only things I want to be known in. 
Ivote for neither party.” It must bea 
curious kind of theology or philosophy 
that a man can be thus content to study 
in vacuo, with no desire to know how 
What does it 


recluse to specu- 


they operate in society. 
avail a_ philosophical 
late on the highest good if, in the 
meantime, through failure to attend to his 
political duties, he allows himself and his 
fellow-citizens to be robbed of 
and lowest goods alike? And 

must be a more unpractical discipline than 
is commonly supposed if it compels a man 
to give all his thoughts to abstract propo 
sitions, and allows him no time to consider 
the actual effects of theological tenets on 
civic life. Wanamaker, for example, is a 
stout upholder of the system of theology 
with which President Patton is identi 
fied, and we should say his notorious ex- 
ploits in debauching the suffrage were 
fully as deserving of study as the iniqui 
ties of any heretic that ever lived. In 
short, we do not believe that any man has 
aright to shirk his responsibilities as a 
citizen on the ground that he spends his 
time in the still air of delightful studies. 
To say that you are interested in theology 
and philosophy, but not in the practical 
affairs of life, is to recall the newspaper 
humorist’s saying of the Czar, that he had 
established arbitrary government to his 
perfect satisfaction, but that he did not 
dare step out of doors to see how it worked 


highest 
theology 


One is struck, in reading the correspond 
ence between Senator Sherman and his 
brother, the General, now publishing in 
the Century, with the low opinion held of 
the Chairmanship of the Ways and Means 
Committee in 1861. Appointed to that posi 
tion after being defeated in the struggle for 
the Speakership, Mr. Sherman found it very 
wearisome and unsatisfactory. That was 
before the discovery of the truth that the 
Chairman of the Ways and Means has the 
prosperity of the country in his keeping, 
and that it is his function to apportion 
profits and wages in every 
the land. In 1861 his 
simply to lay taxes for 
the Government; now he is courted by 
powerful manufacturers, and his favors 
sought as slavishly as were the grants of 
monopolies by monarchs of four centuries 
ago. The correspondence referred to 
promises to be of great interest in many 
ways in lighting up the early history of 
the Republican party, but in none, per 
haps, more than in marking the contrast 
between the youth of a party, devoted to 
moral and patriotic ends, and its last 
years, given over to the service of mam- 
mon. 


shop in 
business was 


carrving on 


Can anybody explain the object, aim, 
or policy of treating all alien cabin pas 
sengers arriving in steamers from Europe, 
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and not residents of the United States, as 


“immigrants” and subjecting them to 
Orders to this 


been re 


twenty days’ detention’ 
effect 
ceived from Washington, but the motive 
Some of 


have, it is said, 


remains a profound mystery 
our pessimists detect many symptoms, es 
pecially in the Republican party, of a 
rapid assimilation of the United States to 
China in our attitude towards foreigners, 
The hostility to foreign goods, they say, has 
begotten hostility to foreign science, litera 
ture,and art,and is slowly producing hosti 
lity to people who go to Europe for pleasure 
let them 
The laudable desire to prevent Europe from 


and unwillingness to return 
dumping her criminals, paupers, cripples, 
and Anarchists and ignoramuses on us is 
now being made a pretext for keeping out 
all Europeans who have not already got a 
foothold here, as if they were infected in 
some Way In good keeping with this is 
the McKinley and Depew rejoicing over 
the suffering they think they have caused 
among the European poor, and the pride 
hated by the 
whole human race outside the 
ican party 
strong savor of the politics and morals of 


McKinley takes in being 
Repub 
There is in all this a 
the Central Flowery Land, and we are 
bound to say President Harrison's quaran 
tine begins to look as if it had béen dic 
tated by the Vermilion Pencil 


It seems as if one of the cleverest bits of 
imposture of modern times was the book 
known as the Enghshman in Paris’ 
he authorship of it has been traced to a 
Mr. Philip Vandam, a Dutchman of the 


Jewish persuasion, who, Mr. Lucy says in 


the 7ribune, has long lived in Paris, attach 
ed to * 
‘‘the outer skirts of journalism ” 


the outer skirts of journalism” ; and 
are no 
better in Paris than they are in New York. 
The first volume is a very clever piece of 
work, stutfed full of entertaining gos 
sip of the courts both of Louis Philippe 
and Louis Napoleon, most of it having the 
air of coming from somebody whoenjoyed 
what used to be called the ‘ petites en 
trees,” or the privilege of running in and 
out and seeing the royal personages as an 
intimate private friend,and belonged to the 
Pains were taken 
in it, too, in all sorts of small ways, to 


most select Paris clubs. 


fasten Richard 


Wallace, who was for forty years one of 


the authorship on Sir 


the chief personages of the English colony ; 
and on the strength of this the book had 
in the months of July and August a great 
sale, until Sir Richard's friends and his 
widow roused themselves in contradic- 
tion. Mr. Vandam, it appears, is only 
forty vears old, so that his recollections 
of the Courts of Louis Philippe and of 
Louis Napoleon, even if he had been 
a favored guest in them, would be very 
feeble. As matters stand, he appears to 
be simply a wonderfully clever compiler 
and romancer, and has got a remarkable 
‘scoop ” on the other gentlemen who cling 
with him to the “ outer skirts of journal- 
ism” in Paris. 
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A GREAT EXAMILE. 

WHEN Mr. Cleveland, in December of 1887, 
sent in his anti-tariff message, there was 
hardly a prominent man in his party who 
did not think he had made a great mis- 
take. Even those who agreed to the full 
with his opinions thought the publication 
of them a piece of magnificent folly, for 
which he and the party were sure to suf- 
fer. His reélection before he wrote his 
message was, as he stood, all but cer- 
tain. Even the Republicans, large num- 
bers of whom had come over to him 
as, on the whole, a wise and prudent 
statesman, admitted this. It seemed as if 
his canvass, in spite of the poor antecedents 
of his party, would be a walkover. He 
aggravated his fault, from the politicians’ 
point of view, by failure to consult with 
them before taking his plunge. The lan. 
guage of the message was not sufficiently 
studied, some said. It showed want of 
thorough familiarity with the workings 
of the tariff, said others. Others, again, 
wished that before he wrote it he had 
made a more thorough study of political 
economy. But, for one reason or another, 
all except a few of the more enthusiastic 
tariff-reformers thought he had destroyed 
his own usefulness as a candidate, and 
condemned his party to another period 
of eclipse. What groaning and moaning 
over him there was among ‘the practical 
men” during the remainder of the winter! 
How they cursed the Mugwumps and the 
professors for leading him astray! How 
sure they were that the American people 
would not stand such foolishness ! How 
glad his enemies—the Hill men, Tammany 
men, and political debauchees of every de- 
scription—were that he had planned his 
own destruction and would soon trouble 
the party councils no more. 

His defeat came almost as a matter of 
course. His message took the public, 
bred in protectionist fallacies, by surprise. 
It alarmed the manufacturers, and gave 
the Quays a larger fund than they had 
ever had before to save their monopoly. 
He was nominated largely because the 
party had no one else of any prominence 
to put up, and almost with a certainty 
of failure. Mr. Cleveland went back 
into private life with serenity, leaving 
his message to be pondered, and leaving 
the Republicans in full possession of 
the Government, with full power to 
push the protectionist principle to any ex- 
treme they pleased. It then soon appear- 
ed that the message was astroke of genius; 
that it had at last secured for the tariff 
thorough popular attention and discussion, 
such as no speech, article, or book could 
secure for it. Its very simplicity, its 
freedom from details, its avoidance of the 
reserves, qualifications, and discrimina- 
tions which a more erudite economist 
would have introduced into it, proved its 
greatest merit. There never was a more sig- 
nal illustration of the poet’s saying, that a 
man’s best ‘‘armor is his honest thought, 
and simple truth, his utmost skill.” The 
fact that the author had staked his chancé 





of the Presidency on it, had issued it 
in defiance of the advice of the worldly- 
wise, and was prepared to live or die by 
it, was an appeal of the utmost power to 
the love and admiration which the 
American people, and all people of 
the Western world, feel for the man who 
is not afraid—who says, with the noble 
army of martyrs and the goodly company 
of patriots and reformers of all ages and 
all countries, ‘‘Here Istand. I can do no 
otherwise, God help me.” 

In his letter about silver Mr. Cleveland 
gave another and almost as striking a 
proof of the wisdom of his boldness. When 
he wrote it, in February, 1891, his party 
was apparently bent on rushing down an- 
other steep place to its ruin by conniv- 
ing at or avoiding collision with the cur- 
rency lunatics, who, in conjunction with 
a band of tricky mining speculators, 
were trying to debase the currency of a 
great commercial nation. The ‘“‘practi- 
cal men” again thought that, as a 
possible candidate, he ought carefully 
to hold his peace about this immense 
folly and wickedness, or, if he spoke at 
all, clothe his thought in such cloudy 
phraseology that it could be made to bear 
two or three meanings, if not wholly to 
conceal it from the popular understand. 
ing. But he refused to be a party to this 
little stroke of low cunning, and, tak- 
ing his courage, as the French say, 
in both hands, gave the silver folly 
a blow from which it never recovered. 
He blew it clean out of the party mind 
and the party platform by a single 
shot. Again the shrewd politicians sat 
down on the party stoop and wept, and 
prepared sorrowfully to nominate a first- 
class jugglerin the person of David B. 
Hill, who was to show the wretched Mug- 
wumps how much better it was to be able 
to keep six ballsin the air at once than 
to be able to show the absurdity of a 
fluctuating currency. In one year that 
letter of February had again confounded 
the shrewd, and put heart and hope into 
the timid and shifty. 

Mr. Cleveland’s triumph to-day has been 
largely due to the young voters who have 
come on the stage since the reign of passion 
and prejudice came to an end and the era 
of discussion has opened, If the last 
canvass has consisted largely of appeals to 
reason, to facts, to the lessons of human 
experience, to the teachings of Christianity 
and science, and has brought confusion on 
the preachers of medizval barbaris:n and 
absurdity; if it has put a stamp of horror 
and contempt on the attempts to make 
mutual hate a necessary accompaniment 
of peaceful industrial competition—thus 
furnishing Socialism with one of its best 
weapons—it is to Mr. Cleveland, let us tell 
them, they owe it. But they are indebted 
to him for something far more valuable 
than even this—for an example of splendid 
courage in the defence and assertion of 
honestly formed opinions; of Roman con- 
stancy under defeat, and of patient re- 
liance on the power of deliberation 





and persuasion on the American people. 
Nothing is more important, in these days 
of ‘‘boodle,” of indifference, of cheap bel- 
licose patriotism, than that this confidence 
in the might of common sense and sound 
doctrine and free speech should be kept 
alive. 








BOSTON BANKERS ON STATE BANK- 
NOTES. 

SomE of the most conservative bank presi- 
dents in Boston have prepared and signed 
an argument in favor of a repeal, on suita- 
ble conditions, of the 10 per cent. tax on 
State bank-notes. They show in the first 
place that the present national-bank cur- 
rency has shrunk $200,000,000 since it 
reached its maximum, and that the condi- 
tions of its existence are such that it must 
wholly disappear when the bonds are paid 
off. They consider it illusory to expect that 
any United States bonds will be issued or 
reissued, even at as low a rate as 2 per cent. 
interest, to form the basis of national- 
bank circulation, and they do not con- 
sider such a policy wise or just, since it 
would be a permanent unnecessary tax on 
the peuple. They consider some system of 
bank-note issues desirable, and they agree 
with Mr. John Sherman in his Senatorial 
opinion that the popular will has been ex- 
pressed adversely to the continuance of 
the national system beyond the existence 
of the national bonds. They consider 
Mr. Sherman’s later opinion, expressed 
on the stump at North Fairfield, Ohio, 
that the national bank-notes may be re- 
placed by United States notes ‘‘resting on 
the honor, wealth, and resources of 65,- 
000,000 people” as objectionable, being 
merely an extension of the greenback 
system in time of peace. Another objec- 
tion to it is, that the act of issuing green- 
backs is the borrowing of money for 
which the Government has no use, since 
by the hypothesis the bonds will have been 
paid off. 

The signers of this paper then take up 
the proposed repeal of the 10 per cent. 
tax. They agree with the Democratic 
campaign text-book that the repeal should 
apply only to banks in States which come 
up to a certain standard. They think 
that the conditions which prevailed in 
some parts of the country before the war, 
and which led to, or at all events did not 
prevent, ‘‘ wild-cat and red-dog” currency, 
have long ago disappeared, but they are not 
willing to take any risks on that score. 
The power of Congress to impose condi- 
tions on the issue of circulating notes has 
been affirmed by the Supreme Court on 
two different grounds. One is the taxing 
power, which the court said was in the 
discretion of the legislative branch of the 
Government exclusively. The other is 
the right of Congress to restrain the cir- 
culation of any money issued in competi- 
tion with its own. 

No question will be raised as to the 
power of Congress to impose conditions by 
those who hold that the present tax is 
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constitutional The question what condi- 
tions ought to be imposed is a matter for 
deliberation hereafter. The signers of this 
paper make a suggestion or two which 
ought to have weight. They suggest in 
the first place that any State which allows 
bank-notes to be issued should guarantee 
their prompt redemption, and should also 
allow itself to be sued under the contract 
of guarantee. The objection that the State's 
guarantee would make the notes so issued 
‘‘bills of credit” of the State, which are 
prohibited by the Constitution, is met by 
adducing a Supreme Court decision to the 
contrary. The conditions of issue suggested 
in the paper are not exclusive, however. 
The security of the noteholder may be 
hedged about in other ways by requiring 
the deposit of bonds of different kinds. The 
State's guarantee is, nevertheless, looked 
upon as the most important consideration, 
because it will enlist the self-interest of the 
States on the side of a sound banking 
system. 

It will occur to all who are competent to 
discuss such questions that the nearer we 
come to a perfect system of State bank- 
notes, the nearer we come to the present 
national-bank system. This istrue. The 
national system, although unelastic and 
rather slow moving, is not only the best 
one we have ever had, but probably the 
best we ever can have. Given a permanent 
national debt as the basis of security, and it 
would be idle to think of any change. But 
a permanent national debt it is idle to talk 
about. Nobody is in favor of that; no- 
body ought to be in favor of it. An issue 
of bonds merely as security for bank notes 
is the same thing to the Government as 
handing its own notes to the bank to be 
loaned to the public for the bank’s benefit. 
The case is different while the bonds are 
still outstanding, for it can make no differ- 
ence to the Government in a pecuniary 
sense whether they are held by A or B or 
C, by national banks, or savings banks, or 
private investors. 

Of course, there is an important ques- 
tion back of this, namely, whether other 
security may not be found to take the 
place of the bonds in the national system, 
so as to rejuvenate that system, and 
whether that would not be better than any 
State system. That question was learnedly 
discussed in a recent paper by Mr. Corn- 
well of Buffalo, in Rhoads’s Journal of 
Banking. Of course this will have to be dis- 
cussed in a wider forum before the bank- 
note question is settled. Meanwhile the 


_concluding paragraph of the Boston argu- 


mentis worthy of all commendation, viz. : 


“‘Our appeal is, therefore, for a sober consi- 
deration of this question apart from party po- 
litices; and we beijieve an unsound system can- 
not be sprunz upon the country unless this 
sober consideration is wanting.’’ 








LEGISLATIVE DISCOURAGEMENT OF 
BUSINESS. 

It is the theory of representative govern- 

ment, as expounded in the treatises upon 

that subject, that legislators consider and 


adopt such measures as are manifestly 
calculated to promote the general wel- 
fare. In practice, in the State of New 
York at least, legislators discharge no 
such function. The Legislature fulfils Mr. 
Thomas Reed’s ideal in not being a delibe 
rative body. All its acts, it may be said, 
are prepared outside of the legislative 
halls, and most of them are dictated by 
special interests. Unless there is some 
“politics” ina bill, it generally meets with 
little opposition, except that if there is 
‘money in it” a species of rude 
natural equity requires that the spoils 
shall not be greedily appropriated by 
a favored few. The general public 
seldom demands the passage of any mea- 
sure except a measure of repeal, and, 
as a rule, isignorant of the laws by which 
its conduct is supposed to be regulated 
until some new hindrance to business is 
disclosed. The Legislature of New York 
finished its work last May, but its acts 
were not published in accessible form 
until the latter part of October. During 
that interval it has been practically impos 
sible even for lawyers to ascertain the ex 
isting state of thelaw; which will not seem 
incredible if it is added that the work of 
the session is represented by two bulky 
volumes of some 2,500 pages, containing 
715 different statutes. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that a 
perusal of these 715 statutes will enable 
any one to determine what the law is 
Some of these statutes are general in 
character, covering great departments of 
human activity and completely restating 
or altering previous legislation. By one 
of these statutes over a thousand acts or 
parts of acts are repealed, and altogether 
the number repealed must be between 
3,000 and 4,000. To ascertain the present 
state of the law, he that knew it in 
its former state must compare the 
new statutes with all that are repealed, a 
labor of truly appalling proportions The 
idea that any business man can now con 
duct the affairs of a corporation in which 
he is interested without the best legal ad- 
vice is preposterous. Lawyers themselves 
must fora long time advise reluctantly, 
and it will be only after extensive and 
protracted litigation that it will be known 
how the ordinary transactions of business 
are to be carried on according to the pre 
sent statutory requirements 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
Legislature which enacted these statutes 
knew little about them. It may be doubt 
ed if asingle member of the Legislature 
read them all, and it is certain that many 
members neither read them nor could 
have understood them if they had. This 
extensive reconstruction of the law took 
place at the hands of a commission ap- 
pointed by Gov. Hill, composed of men of 
whom it need only be said that they are 
much better known from their connection 
with his political activity than from their 
professional distinction. It may be con- 
ceded that a codification of our statutes 





34.7 


mand had been made for it. It may be 


granted that a commission might have 
been made up of men whose names 
would have assured the profession of 
the wisdom of their action. But to com 

mit alabor of this kind, which requires 
not only the most profound and extensive 
knowledge of law, but also an expert ac 

quaintance with the conduct of financial 
atfairs—which demands the qualifications 
at once of the man of business, the lawyer, 
the economist, and the statesman—to the 
hands of Gov. Hills pet henchmen, 
Was an act of outrageous recklessness 
The full consequences of the act cannot 
for a long time be known; but if their 
character may be judged from such as are 
already apparent, a long heritage of mis 
chief awaits the business of the State of 
New York. 

The first fruits were quickly harvested. 
The new law applicable to corporations, 
enacted in 1890, contained some provisions 
sO Vexatious as to oblige the Legislature 
torepeal them at the earliest possible op 
portunity. Some others aroused such uni 
versal complaint as to compel the com 
missioners to redraw the whole statute 
within two years of its enactment, leaving 
out many of the exasperating and senseless 
features which they had elaborated. A de 
cision just made, which does not seem to 
have attracted suflicient attention in Wall 
Street, illustrates the formidable character 
of the innovations which remain to be 
abolished. A stockholder in a certain cor 
poration pledged his stock as collateral 
security for aloan,and gave the pledgee an 
irrevocable proxy therewith. But when 
the election occurred, the pledgee found 
that he could net vote on his proxy, the 
pledger having decided to vote the stock 
himself, and the candidates who would 
have been elected by the vote of the 
pledgee were defeated. The court held 
that the new law required this re- 
sult. Nor would it have been diffe- 
rent, apparently, had the proxy not been 
irrevocable. Under the circumstances no 
proxy could have been legally given, nor 
under any circumstances can any proxy 
be given for any term that the giver can- 
not revoke in five minutes if he is so dis- 
posed 

By the act of 1890 all persons acquiring 
stock within thirty days of an election 
were disfranchised, nor could any one 
vote or issue a proxy if he had pledged his 
stock, although it stood in his name. As 
it was obvious that legal elections 
under this law were likely to be 
few and far between, the Commissioners 
graciously reduced the period of disfran- 
chisement to ten days, and restored, as 
we understand it—for no one may now 
positively declare what the law is—the 
right of suffrage to pledgers of stock. But 
let those houses—for well-known reasons 
the most substantial houses in the street— 
in whose name stock is kept standing af- 
ter they have parted with it, beware of 
giving their proxies. We know not what 





was desirable, although no coherent de- 





punishment they may render themselves 
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liable to, but we should not be surprised 
if it should be discovered to be the peni- 
tentiary, and they may not improbably 
vitiate most of the elections of the princi- 
pal corporations of the country. 

Since corporations are numbered by 
hundreds of thousands, and since there 
are perfectly legitimate reasons for con- 
ducting business under corporate manage- 
ment, it does not seem wise to make this 
management complicated and difficult. 
Most corporations consist of a very few 
members, and their corporate proceedings 
are, as a rule, very informal. <A few 
busy men meet together for a few 
minutes, and, knowing just what they 
want done, do it quickly. But the 
Commissioners will bave none of this. 
In their view every act of a corporation is 
to be regarded by the law with suspicion, 
and every stockholder as presumptively 
actuated by iniquitous motives. If an elec- 
tion is to be held, although there may not 
be half-a-dozen persons interested, all of 
whom could be easily notified, the public 
is to be kept advised by a newspaper 
advertisement for four weeks. At such 
election the inspectors must be sworn 
and must file copies of their oaths 
with the County Clerk, together with 
a certificate of the result of the election. 
Every stockholder must on demand make 
oath that he has not, “ either directly, 
indirectly, or impliedly, received any 
promise or any sum of money, or any- 
thing of value,” to influence the giving of 
his vote, and that he has not sold or other- 
wise disposed of his interest in or title to 
any shares of stock upon which he offers 
to vote. A proxy must make equally 
solemn and explicit declaration of the 
purity of his motives, and of his belief in 
the integrity of the title to the shares which 
he proposes to vote. 

We could go on indefinitely pointing 
out needless and arbitrary requirements 
inserted in recent years in our corpora- 
tion law, but for the present this will suf- 
fice. It may be submitted in behalf of the 
business men of the State that corpora- 
tions are no more dishonestly managed 
than ordinary business partnerships and 
require no more legislative interference. 
The fact that fraud sometimes occurs is 
no reason for hampering all honest busi- 
ness with vexatious technicalities, espe- 
cially since these technicalities will have 
the effect, not of hindering fraud, but of 
entangling hosts of innocent people in 
unintentional violations of law. The old 
corporation law had been thoroughly con- 
strued and was thoroughly understood. 
It might have been simplified, but it 
was easy for business men to com- 
ply with it. Under malign influences a 
legislative policy has been of late adopted 
in New York which leads to the forma- 
tion of corporations under the more en- 
lightened laws of other States, and which 
will, if persisted in, lead to the transfer of 
much of their business as well. Such a 
policy is unworthy of a commercial com- 
munity, and ought to draw such vigorous 











protests from business men as to lead to 
its abandonment. 


THE “ DUCHESS OF MALFI” AT THE 
INDEPENDENT THEATRE, 
Lonpon, October 25, 1892. 


Tat the drama has fallen to the lowest 
depths in England, it would take a bold man 
to deny. With gorgeous pageants dubbed 
“Shakspere” prospering at the Lyceum; with 
a patent for turning tragedy, comedy, and 
farce into melodrama controiling the Hay mar- 
ket; with real turf, and real water, and real 
horses drawing rapturous crowds to Drury 
Lane; with the variety-show usurping the le- 
gitimute stage on every side, it is no wonder 
that now more than ever one turns to the In- 
dependent ‘lheatre Society for the promised 
production of new and unconventional plays, 
the promised presentation to the public of 
hitherto unknown or misdirected talent among 
actors and actresses, 

The Society’s first season went far to prove 
that it is easier to announce new plays than to 
obtain them. Still, when everything else 
failed, there was always Ibsen to fall back 
upon, until indeed, for a while, it seemed as it 
the Society had been founded for no other ob- 
ject than the encouragement of the Scandina- 
vian drama. However, it was probably real- 
ized that for the beginning of the second sea- 
sun it would be as well to make a new depar- 
ture, and Webster’s “Duchess of Malfi,” as al- 
ready explained in the Nation, was prepared 
for the first performances. So long as no ori- 
ginal play was forthcoming, the choice could 
not have been better. if modern dramatists 
refuse to arise, ready armed and equipped, at 
Mr. Archer’s word of command, if we cannot 
create a drama of our own, the most sensible 
alternative is to revive the great work of the 
old men which the still greater genius of 
Shakspere has cast into the shade. Of all the 
Elizabethan piays, perhaps not one is known 
(if only by name) as widely as the “ Duchess 
of Malti,” perbaps not one suggests, even to 
those who have not read it, the same degree 
of tragic intensity and dramatic strength. 


“The very throne of night, her very crown, 
A man lays hand on, and usurps her right,” 


Swinburne says of Webster, and to the ave- 
rage reader Webster means the “Duchess of 
Malfi.” The tragedy has been revived from 
time to time; it is associated with the success- 
es of at least one actor of renown, Betterton; 
and it has never been put on the stage with- 
out producing the same impression of power al- 
most Aischylean, of horrors poetically woven 
into a masterpiece surpassed by none. But itis 
some forty or fifty years since it was last re- 
vived at Sadler’s Wells, nor did it appear like- 
ly that it would appeal to the fancy of Mr. 
Irving, who is wary even when most enter- 
prising, or to Mr, Reerbohm Tree, who has 
long ago given up his daring but not paying 
weekly experiments. ‘Therefore, todrama and 
literature alike, it seemed as if the Society’s 
choice must render valuable and important ser- 
vice. So thorougbly was this appreciated that 
Mr. Irving came forward to second Mr. Grein’s 
efforts, and lent, from the Lyceum’s rich 
wardrobe, costumes and stage properties to 
the not too wealthy Independent Theatre. It 
is seldom that I have looked forward to a the- 
atrical event with so much interest. 

And now as to the performance itself. Per- 
haps I might as well say at once how deeply 
I regret that the Society is so much more 
praiseworthy in intention than in achievement. 
In the present deplorable dramatic stagna- 





tion, one does not like to find fault where there 
is certainly a striving in the right direction. 
But unfortunately the effect of a play upon the 
stage depends wholly and entirely on the man- 
ner in which it is interpreted by actors and ac- 
tresses, and this is doubly true when the play 
is a tragedy in verse, dating back to a day 
when dramatic ideals were not as ours, and 
when, in point of dramatic construction, 
Shakspere was a giant among pigmies. I ven- 
ture to say that it would be absolutely out of 
the question to give an unrevised version of the 
“Duchess of Malfi,” though this fact does not 
excuse the Independent ‘Theatre Society’s un- 
expected squeamishness in suppressing some of 
the more vigorous Elizabethan passages. The 
changes made, nowever, were chiefly in the 
arrangement of the scenes, and here Mr. Wil- 
liam Poel, the Shakspere scholar, had a work 
made to his hand. But, despite his labors, 
scene followed scene and incident succeeded in- 
cident with an irrelevancy and a suddenness 
that left one fairly bewildered. ‘Ihe deadly 
hatred of Duke and Cardinal for their sister, 
even before she has married her steward with- 
out their leave, one had to accept simply, with- 
out asking for a reason, as one accepts the 
screen in the modern society play, or the con- 
venient arrangement of doors in the modern 
farce. The motives of Bosola, the hired mur- 
derer, discoursing of pity, singing the dirge, 
as it were, of his own victim, was another 
problem for which one did not seek the solution. 
T. e intrigue of the Cardinal with Julia ap- 
parently bad no other use in the tragedy save 
to add one more corpse to the many strewing 
the stage in that indescribable fifth act, which 
even Webster’s most ardent admirers think su- 
perfiuous. In a word, to make the play, even 
after revision, not only convincing, but possi- 
ble, to a modern audience, it must be consum- 
mately well rendered by trained and experi- 
enced actors who understand the value of the 
lines and their proper delivery. The pro- 
gramme, on the night of the performance, 
quoted the critical appreciations of Lamb, who 
thought that only a Webster could move a 
horror skilfully or touch a soul to the quick; 
of Mr. Swinburne, who declared no poet to be 
morally nobler than Webster; of Mr. Symonds, 
who tinds his excellence in his power of blend- 
ing tenderness and pity with the exhibition of 
acute moral anguish; of Mr. Gosse, who ranks 
the “Duchess of Malfi” as second only to 
“King Lear.” But to read a drama in the Ji- 
brary is a very different thing from seeing it 
performed on the stage. If the beauty and 
power depend upon the lines rather than the 
construction, then, when those lines are cruel- 
ly murdered in the mouths of second-rate or 
inexperienced actors, beauty and power disap- 
pear and tragedy degenerates into burlesque, 

Miss Mary Rorke, who played the Duchess, 
is an actress cf some refinement and dignity 
in mediocre parts, but her entire misconcep- 
tion of what was expecteu of her was shown 
by her close stuuy of Miss Ellen ‘Terry’s 
methods. lt were a charity not to give the 
name of the man who parodied the Duke, and 
ranted and raved up and down the stage, so 
that from the very first, instead of waiting 
until the end of the fourth act, Bosola might 
have proclaimed him distraught, But to me 
it was Bosola (Mr. Murray Carson) who was 
the chief offender, because of his greater pre- 
tensions. He began at that high pitch where 
the wise tragedian leaves off; he spoke with 
his eyes, his nostrils, his forehead; he writhed 
and grimaced so unrestrainedly that by the 
end of the first act he had exhausted his re- 
sources, and could but begin and go through 
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the same tricks all over again. As for the 
others, the kindest that can be said is that 
their incapacity was a trifie less aggressive— 
probably because their rdles were more than a 
trifle less important. Lowell was also quoted 
on the playbill. “Whatever effect,” he says, 
“Webster may produce upon us, he never 
leaves us indifferent.” At moments when the 
audience should have wept they tittered, and 
this, too, in the fourth act, where horror 
crowds upon horror in the long ingenious tor- 
ture to which the Duchess is submitted as a 
preparation for her own murder. However, 
it was in this same act that the one scene ade- 
quately impressive was presented; an impres- 
siveness due not a little to the fact that not a 
word was spoken, while “ ladies” in Holbein 
dress danced the Dance of Death with grin- 
ning skeletons, to the far tap, tap of a muffled 
drum, and the Duchess, in her white robes, sat 
watching, reading her doom in every step, 
her faithful Cariola crouched at her knees. 
Mr. Grein and bis society proposed to give 
aspiring actors and actresses the chance, else- 
where denied, of a hearing in parts suited to 
them—an admirable proposition. But to aid 
and abet the incompetent in the full display 
of their incompetency is another matter. It 
is just here that the directors of the Independ- 
ent Theatre so far bave followed such a mis- 
taken policy. hey may yet discover rare 
talent in new playwrights, they may revive 
old masterpieces; but until for the interpre- 
tation of their dramatists they find actors and 
actresses of fair average ability and intelli- 
gence, their performances, artistically, must be 
failures. Who would want to listen to Wagner 
ground out of a hursy-gurdy? Who would 
want to look at a Titian on the canvas of the 
cheap copyist ? I, for my part, would rather 
never bave seen Webster’s “ Duchess of Malfi” 
on the stage than to have allowed the sad 
parody presented on the boards of the Opéra 
Comique on Friday last. N.N, 


THE UNITED STATES AT THE HIs- 
TORICO-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 
Maprip, October 19, 1892, 

THE courtesy shown to your correspondent 
by Admiral Luce, Prof. Wilson, Mr. Walter 
Hough, and Mr, Culin bas enabled him to take 
stock in a leisurely manner of the various 
exhibits of the United States delegation. It 
may be well to state that the designation of 
“ Americans” is, in Spain, at the present time, 
reserved for persons coming from the South 
American Republics. You come under the 
denomination oi Englisb, Yankees, or people 
from the United States. Hence the word 
American bas not been used in the first sen- 
tence. ‘to do the Spanish Americans justice, 
they look upon Spain as a country behind the 
age. 

The republican simplicity which distin- 
guishes your Government, if not your people, 
bas perforce been cast aside in the decoration 
of the various rcoms or courts. ‘The Spaniards 
insisted upon this, and a Spanisb artist bas 
been intrusted with the duty of giving effect 
to the wishes of the administration of the Ex- 
hibition. A good deal of the ornamentation 
consists iu the tasteful arrangements of flags. 
Excepting the small exhibit from Sweden, over 
which Baron Nordenskjéld presides, the United 
States section seems the most advanced of 
all—indeed, is almost complete. This is due, 
no doubt, to the good organization of the 
delegation, who work under all the disadvan- 
tages imseparable from their surroundings. 
For certain things, local assistance must be 





The Nation. 


obtained; and then——! I accompanied Mr. 
Culin to a printing-oftice, whither be went to 
get some labels for marking the exhibits, and 
was editied by his use of strong language 
when he was disappointeu by not getting de- 
livery of them. As tue Secretary of the delega- 
tion spoke in English, the Spaniard did not un 
derstand what was said, but he could not bave 
failed to understand that Mr. Culin was angry. 
Lhe incident is a trivial one, but it is an in- 
stance of the worries which your representa- 
tives have to sulfer. As an outsider, I should 
gladly bear testimony to the enthusiasm with 
which your representation is being carried cut 
here. Let me give you au instance. Between 
four and five this afternoon Mr. Bikeélas, the 
distinguished Greek author, was in one of 
your courts, and apologized for asking !'rof. 
Wilson for an explanation of some exhibit. 
The Professor’s answer was something like 
this: “Our Government has gone to great ex- 
pense to collect and send these things here, 
and they are here to be explained,” and then 
he proceeded to go con amore into a plenteous 
description of the matter. Now, I had entered 
the U.S. A. section soon after nine A. M. with 
Mr. Culin, and bad found Prof. Wilson at work 
there. Later in the day, I bad the privilege 
of joining Dr. Hamy, the Director of the ‘Tro- 
eadéro at Paris, and bis friend, Prof. Henri 
Cordier, when, for about two hours, the Pro- 
fessor entertained them with a flow of instruc- 
tive and scientitic talk about the contents of 
his cases of prebistoric implements, and upon 
other kindreu matters. Between that conver- 
sazione and the Bikélas incident, other ip- 
quiries bad been disposed of. Meanwhile, -the 
business of arrangement and administration 
bad received attention. 

As Dr. Hamy is not only a Vice-President 
of the Geograpbical Society of Paris and a 
member of the French Institute, but also a 
distinguished ethnologist, it cannot but be sa- 
tisfactory to know that he evinced the keenest 
interest in Prof, Wilson’s scientitic talk (car- 
ried on in French, by the way), and after- 
wards informed your correspondent that he 
found the United States ethnological exhibit 
very interesting. Even though one may be no 
sc.entist, it is a great pleasure to observe bow 
these savants glow with fervor as they sharpen 
their wits one against the other, as when Mr. 
Culin and Prof. Rein of Bonn made acquaint- 
ance. ibe climax came wien Prof. Rein re- 
ceived from his younger confrére an acknow- 
ledgment of the latter’s indebtedness to the 
former’s famous work upon the Chinese, 

The show of prehistoric implements made by 
the United States may not, perhaps, be so 
large as that of one or two of the Latin re- 
publics, but arrangement of the exbibits for 
scientitic inquiry cannot be better illustrated 
than in the cases under the clarge of Prof. 
Wilson and Mr. Culin, while Mr. Hough's ex- 
hibits pertaining to Indian life within the his- 
toric period cannot be surpassed. That some 
of the implements are rare may be gathered 
from the fact that Dr. Hamy has asked to Le 
furnished with specimens. 

There is a Linguistic Chart of North America 
(stopping short at Mexico), which has been 
prepared by the Bureau of Ethnology. It 
shows very distinctly, by coloring, the distri- 
bution of twenty-nine different stocks, speak- 
ing sO many different languages, ot a time 
when Europeans first made acquaintance with 
the “aboriginals,” as Sir Waker Raleigh used 
to call them. To philologists this cannot but 
be of the highest interest, and it is well that 
it should be the intention to publish this 
chart. Another valuable exhibit is an Ar- 


chwological Map of North America. It shows 


village sites, mounds, groups of mounds, effigy 
mcunds, groups of effigy mounds, burial 
mounds, mounds with single-stone graves, 


mounds with stone graves, single graves or 
single burials, cemeteries, stone graves, stone 
grave-cemeteries, ossuaries, enclosures with 
interior mounds, enclosures with exterior 
mounus, excavations, canals, flint mines, sap 
stone mines, mica mines, refuse beaps, sbell 
heaps, petroglyphs, groups of petroglyphs, 
caches, cairns, undefined antiquities, groups 
of villages, cavate lodges, villages of clit 
lodges, inhabited stone villages (pueblo), and 
varieties undetermined. An ordinary map of 
the United States has been used, and the dis 
tribution, as set forth above, has been denoted 
by special marks. This valuable chart also is 
to be published. 

There is an admirable exbibit by the Ar- 
chwological Department of the University of 


Pennsylvania which Mr. «ul 





Visitors With the Keenest enthusiasm i Was 
much interested in tinuing that he shared the 
opinion of Mr, im iburn of british Guiana, 


that the rudely chipped implements represent 


av unfinished stage of manufacture, rather 
than a stage of civilization loan unmcient 
tic observer like your correspondent, the de- 
gree appears to be in the process of manufac 
ture rather than in the state of culture. Lhe 
specimens of stones, apparently rejected in the 


operation of manufacture, are each character- 
ized by a hump which appears to have been 
formed by maladroit flaking or by defect in 
the stone itself. At all events, this bump 
proved an obstacle to further shaping of the 
stones into the or inary forms. ‘Lhe exbibit 
of the bureau of Ethnology at Washington is 
displayed ina manner that could not but be 
pleasing to that ardent archwologist, Mr. 
Holmes, with whose name the collection is 
identibed, 

hy pictures, engravings, by life-size figures, 
and by exhibits of articles of their every-day 
life, the Indians of the United States get a 
very considerable share of notice. In tact, 
the Exposition offers a splendid opportunity 
to ethnologists and to archwologists, who will 
find, in the various exhibits from North and 
South America, a collection not In any way 
to be approached by that of any single muse- 
um in the world. Ethnolegy—in its archwo- 
logical aspect more particularly—more than 
anything, is the distinctive feature of the gene- 
ral extibition in the lower part, as distin- 
guished from that other special exhibition, of 
an almost purely Spanish character, which is 
to be found in tie upper part of the Exposi- 
tion building and is particularized as the His- 
torico-European Exhibition. The exhibit of 
the Hemenway Expedition, made by Mr. 
Fewkes of Boston, is in itself a superb display 
of the culture of the southwestern tribes, prin- 
cipally of the Moqui Indians of the United 
States. It is, in fact, an ethnological muse- 
um in itself. The famous Morton collection 
of crania shows skulls of forty-four differ- 
ent tribes in the United States of America. 
Literature bearing upon all these subjects is 
also aisplayed, more especially in the valuable 
Smithsonian publications. 

A collection of models of Mint medals is one 
of the exhibits. Here may be seen effigies of 
Presidents of the United States, of naval and 
military worthies, and of Directcrs of the 
Mint. For your correspondent the repro- 
duction of the medal struck in honor of the 
capture of the Peacock, by Capt. James Law- 
rence of the Hornet, atterwards of the Chesa- 
peake, bad a special and mourniul interest. 
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The model is numbered 26. ‘lhe original gold 
medal was awarded by Act of Congress on 
the 11th of January, 1814, to the nearest male 
relative of Capt. James Lawrence, “for gal- 
lantry and good conduct of tbat officer in the 
conflict between the United States sloop-of- 
war Hornet and the British vessel of war Pea- 
cock on February 24, 1813. A silver mecal of 
same design was awarded to each commission- 
ed oflicer of the Hornet.” Lawrence, a brave 
among the brave, deserved all that was done 
for him and for his memory. The fight took 
place off the coast of what is now British Gui- 
ana. it was sbort and sharp. Capt. Peake, 
who commanded the Peacock, brave and true, 
having done his duty, fell early in the battle. 
His body was wrapped in the Union Jack, and 
went down as the ship sank beneath the mud- 
dy waters that lave those shores. A medal in 
honor of Capt. Henley must havea special in- 
terest for his relative, Admiral Luce. 


Among the coins shown are two facsimiles 
of New England pennies. A facsimile of a 
Somers Island, or Bermuda, shilling is de- 
scribed in Spanish as Primera Moneda Amer- 
icana. The effigy of the hog upon this coin 
was, no doubt, a mark of the gratitude of the 
early ’Mudians to a beast that had given them 
“store of fle-h,” without which they hau want- 
ed animal food. There is a Massachusetts shil- 
ling of 1652; a bronze quarter penny of “ Mark 
Newby.” of 1681; two facsimiles of Elephant 
tokens of Carolina, and two similar tokens 
of New England of 1694; and a Rose pen- 
ny of 1722, One of the famous, or infa- 
mous, Woods’s quarter-pennies, of 1723, de- 
scribed as “acufiada en Inglaterra para Irlanda 
y América,” not only recalls the witty Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, but the not generally known 
fact that it was at one time seriously contem- 
plated to make Dean Swift Disbop of Virgi- 
nia. There are three facsimiles of a Connecti- 
cut token of 1737; then a token Voce Populi 
of 1760; a cent of the State of Vermont, 1785, 
and others of 1786, 1787, and 1788. Half- 
cents of Massachusetts of 1787, and cents of 
the same State of 1787 and 1788, can be seen 
here, and cents of New Jersey of 1786 and 
1787. In cent pieces of 1787 are shown speci- 
mens of the first money used by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Examples are 
shown of many other coins of more modern 
date, Lesides the coins, there is a capital col- 
lection of paper money issued from time to 
time in the United States, This exbibit comes 
in part from the National Museum at Wasbing- 
ton and in part from the Numismatic and 
Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, and is so 
admirably displayed that persons curious in 
questions of paper currency will fini the ex- 
amination of the series a very easy matter. 
The series embraces issues from 1756 down to 
our own day. To the historical student the 
most interesting examples will be those of 
the Revolutionary era, of which there are a 
number; some issued by individual States, 
others by resolutions of the Continental Con- 
gress. The rage of the collector has been 
painfully illustrated here. Some one has 
broken the glass of one of the cases in which 
these exhibits are displuyed, and has stolen a 
note from it. Specimens are shown of ‘lreasury 
notes and bonds and of postage stamps and 
post-cards, A feature in the exhibit is a col- 
lection of the old State banks’ notes, which 
should be especially interesting to the finan- 
ciers of Argentina. An ample collection of 
literature upon numismatic and kindred sub- 
jects is well displayed. 

A bear from the Rocky Mountains and other 
specimens of the fauna of the United States 


, 





are shown, and a circular slab cut from a tree 
which must have been a sapling in the Missis- 
sippi Valley when Columbus discovered the 
New World. Prof. Wilson has formed tbis opi- 
nion of its age from the 420 rings which go to 
make the bulk. 

Although not so fortunate as to find an op- 
portunity of making the personal acquaintance 
of Mr. Curtis, I have learned that he is very 
much the right man in the right place, In 
the two rooms under bis immediate charge are 
hung numerous portraits and photograpbs 
and engravings of buildings and places in the 
New World, Of these the most important are 
the portraits of Columbus, numbering nearly 
seventy in all, mostly copies. On my express- 
ing the opinion that these portraits might have 
been arranged on some plan as to the age of 
Columbus at the time they were taken, 1 was 
informed that Mr.Curtis had bung them sys- 
tematically, but that the irrepressible Spanish 
artist—our friend the decorator—had insisted 
upon rearranging the portraits after his 
own fashion, which seems to be the highly 
scientific system of banging them according 
to their sizes. 

As regards the allotting of space, the Dons 
have treated the United States very band- 
somely. You have no less than six compart- 
ments, all but one being large, and one being 
one of the largest of the salons, The smallest 
one, in which is a model of the cruiser Co- 
lumbia, is to be given up for the use of Queen 
Christina, as her reception-room. A German 
lady, the wife of a distinguished ethnologist, 
and herself very accomplished, volunteered to 
me the opinion that the United States exhibi- 
tion was “the best” at the Historico- American 
Exposition. While sharing this opinion at the 
present time, it may be well to point out that 
the Mexican courts promise to make a very 
grand show in matters of historic interest by 
reproductions of temples, images, and other 
famous things. The facsimile of a sacrificial 
stone which greets one in the entrance court is 
blood-curdling enough. It was on such a 
stone, you will remember, that Prescott tells 
us one of the Guzmans was done to death 
after he had been taken prisoner. D; D. 








CRIME AND POLITICS IN ITALY. 


ITaLy, October 23, 1892. 


Now that the pending elections occupy the 
press and the public, there is a truce in the sen- 
sational articles on crime in Sicily, brigandage 
in Sicily, Maftia, etc., and one can hanule the 
subject without contributing to the unjust 
and ungenerous attempt to brand more than 
three millions of islanders as criminals of the 
worst species, or as aiders and abettors of 
crime and criminals, I have read with unre- 
mitting interest the Nation’s articles and 
paragraphs on the switchmen’s strike, the 
tyranny of labor, etc., and all confirm the olu 
proverb, “Tutto il paese &@ mondo.” Sicily, 
owing to the peculiar institutions of the Bour- 
bons, was, for a long time after the unity of 
Italy was an accomplished fact, infested with 
vagabonds and criminals of the worst species. 
After the suppression of successive revolutions, 
the Bourbon authorities let loose the denizens 
of the prisons and the galleys, enrolling them 
often as a police force and using them as spies 
on the patriots. When the last successful 
revolution was initiated, many of these went 
over to the revolutionists, enrolled themselves 
in the squadri, and fought manfully. Gari- 
baldi, aware of their character, disbanded the 
squadri and sent them home. Then followed 
years of anarchy and disorder, when the Pied- 





montese Government, bent on rooting out the 
intiuence of Garibaldi in the island, reinstated 
many of the Bourbon agents and enforced the 
law of conscription with unwise rigor. The 
priests, who had assisted the patriots during 
the revolution, turned against the national 
Government when they found that the law on 
ecclesiastical property was to be applied to the 
island. They instigated the conscripts against 
the levy, hid them in the mountains, and in 
1866 headed the rabble who invaded and pil- 
laged Palermo, which for several weeks after 
was kept in a state of siege. This state of 
things, and the special facilities afforded by 
the want of roads and railroads to malefactors 
to hide themselves in the mountains and 
caves, kept the island in continual disorder 
and confusion. Exceptional laws were the or- 
der of the day; the civil and military autbor- 
ity was often vested in the same person. Ar- 
rests were numerous, tbe prisons and galleys 
overflowing, but the chiefs of the malefactors 
were left at large and often held high place. 


In 1876 the Moderate party was superseded 
by the Liberals, and the first care of the new 
Government was to restore order to Sicily. 
No exceptional powers were asked for, but 
resolute men were sent as prefects and heads 
of police, enjoined to apply the common law 
without distinction of person or rank. ‘The 
effects were soon seen and felt; the malefac- 
tors were arrested, the population gladly as- 
sisting the authorities. Hitherto they had 
unwillingly submitted to the extortions of 
blackmail, to the presence of malefactors on 
their estates, fearing their vengeance as long 
as there was no strong hand to put them 
down. Now they brought to the authorities 
all the letters of ricatto (extortion), informed 
them where the malefactors were hidden, and 
often aided in person in their arrest. The law 
of conscription was no longer evaded, the law 
enacting the performance of the civil contract 
of marriage was obeyed, and Sicily ceased to 
be the byword of nations, Roads and railroads 
were made, schools opened, and for some time 
order reigned in Sicily. 

But it is not easy to uproot habits and cus- 
toms; and while crime decreased and criminals 
were no longer left at large, the old leaven of 
evil pervaded and still pervades the masses. 
One of the defects of the Italian system of 
penalties is that of enforced domicile in the 
islands of the Mediterranean (domicilio coat- 
to), which condemns men who have com- 
mitted a series of misdemeanors to a period of 
exile from their homes for not more than five 
years. At the end of the term they may re- 
turn, are subjected to police surveillance for 
another fixed period, and then left at large. 
‘The term of their enforced domicile generally 
ends by leaving the delinquent a worse crimi- 
nal than at tie commencement. He is left at 
large among his fellow-criminals on the island, 
is not compelled to work, receives half a lira 
(ten cents) per day, with the sole obligation 
to return to his quarters at a given hour at 
night. This system is not calculated to reform 
any individual who has a tendency to evil. 
On the contrary, most of the coatti arrange 
and combine fresh crimes to be perpetrated on 
their return to their homes. The idleness, of- 
ten compulsory, as there is little or no work 
on the islands, has unfitted them for a life of 
toil; hence they but seek for an opportunity 
to live by crime and violence, and most of the 
crimes committed of late years in Sicily are 
traced back to returned coatti. Another er- 
ror in the system is the employment of men in 
the various departments of police who have no 
authority, who have no character, and who 
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too often are accomplices of the evildoers. In 
Sicily this defect, common to the whole of 
Italy, has been aggravated by the existence of 
a special corps of mounted militia, whose busi- 
ness it was to scour the country and keep or- 
der in tbe rural districts. ‘ihis corps bad 
too much resemblance to the old compagni 
d’arme, later called militi a cavallo, who were, 
in short, the bravi of the old barons, main- 
tained by them to defend their persons and 
property, and as often as not to attack those 
of their neighbors. Of these the Bourbons 
availed themselves freely for their own pur- 
poses. A corps with the same name, mounted 
militia, was formed by the Italian Govern- 
ment, and opinions dilfer as to their probity 
and utility. In Sicily the people seem unani- 
mous in denouncing them as untrustworthy, 
and, if not aiders of the mafefactors, at least 
of very little use in detecting and bringing 
them to justice. 

In 1889 Crispi, Minister of the Interior, de- 
voted his attention to the state of public se- 
curity in Sicily, and, convinced that the 
mounted militia was in part corrupt and to- 
tally inefficient, decided on its abolition. 
Meanwhile, he authorized the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Royal Carbineers to select 600 
Sicilian carbineers from the corps, with the 
intention of vistributing them over the seven 
provinces of the island, He deemed that it 
was necessary that all should be Sicilians, be- 
cause of the extreme diiliculty for individuals 
of the other provinces to penetrate into the 
mountain districts, and, ignerant of the vari- 
ous dialects, of the manners and customs of 
the peasants’ and miners and their relations 
with the proprietors, to act as guardians ot 
the public peace. Meauwhile, Crispi was de- 
feated, and the Rudini-Nicotera Ministry suc- 
ceeded, Nicotera, approving the decision of 
his predecessor, abolished the militi a cavallo, 
and was organizing a new corps not only of 
carbineers, but of a select police, when he too 
was defeated, and the Giolitti Cabinet took his 
place without carrying out bis design. Male- 
factors in general took advantage of the disor- 
ganization; armed aggressions in the various 
provinces, and especially in those of Palermo, 
Catania, and Messina, became frequent. Let- 
ters demanding blackmail were addressed to 
proprietors and wealthy citizens; three glar- 
ing seizures occurred within a brief space of 
time. ‘ 

The first was that of Cav. Francesco 
Billotti, a proprietor of Castrogiovanni in 
the Province of Caltanisetta. On the 3d of 
August he was sleeping in the open, on the 
thresbing-floor of his father’s farm, with a 
peasant and his two sons. ‘lhe peasant was 
awakened by a blow on bis head and saw four 
armed men, who went up to his master, bat- 
tered his head with the carbine by his side, and 
made both mount on mule-back, blindfold, 
they were carried through several districts, 
then confined in a cave and barely fed. ‘he 
Cav. Billotti was delirious after a few days; 
nevertheless, the brigands managed to make 
him write to his family and ask 50,00 lire for 
his liberation. This was a sum impossible for 
the family to raise; 4,000 lire, so the peasant 
reported, was all that they could put together. 
Make it tive, said the brigands, and he re- 
turned. Meanwhile, the authorities demanded 
that the peasant should be given up to them, 
and with him as guide they tracked the path 
to the cave, where poor Lillotti was found as- 
sassinated and burnt so entirely that his ashes 
were carried back in a handkerchief. The 
authorities and the population, the carbineers 
and the country police, went to work with a 
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vengeance, aud all the assassins were discov- 
ered and seized; one was a Calabrian, the 
others of Calascibetta, one only of Castrogio- 
vanni. Here there were no manutengoli 
(aiders and abettors), no attempt on the part 
of any to hide or aid the assassins to escape. 
ihe assassination seems to have been perpe- 
trated because the wounded man was too far 
gone to be kept alive until the ransom should 
arrive. Several of the culprits are returned 
coatti, 

In the same month, August 22, another au- 
dacious extortion was effected. Baron Anto- 
nio Spidaliere, whose wines and brandy are 
among the most renowned in Sicily, baving 
purchased a new farm, went to take posses- 
sion, and spent the night with his son at the 
house of his wife’s stepmother, the Baroness 
Ciaceo. In the morning at seven, sending on 
four of his forest-guards, and leaving his son 
with the Baroness, he followea on horseback 
with other three of his dependents. Ata short 
distance from the house armed men bade him 
halt, seized and bound him and his three fol 
lowers as they had already seized the campieri 
who preceded him, The captors of the latter 
returned to the house of the Baroness with a 
letter demanding 50,000 lire. The young son 
of Baron Spidaliere aimed at them from a win- 
dow, but meanwhile arrived the second relay 
with the captured Baron. ‘he Baroness threw 
them the 50,000 from the window, but tbis no 
longer contented them. ‘hey entered with 
their prisoner and compelled the Baroness to 
conduct therm over the house. When they had 
despoiled her of another 110,000 lire, they ex- 
pressed their regret for the “inconvenience ” 
-aused, and returned to the Baron his watch, 
chain, and purse. ‘his audac’ous aggression 
was the work of a band of malefactors whose 
headquarters were the forest of S. Mauro on 
the borders of the province of Catania, A de- 
pendent of the Baroness kept them informed 
of the movements of the family; the parish 
priest seems to have connived at their plot. 
In a short space of time the band was ar- 
rested, an? its members are now in durance 
vile. 

At the end of the same month the third ag- 
gression was enacted. One Sangiorgio of the 
province of lrapani was seized, bound to a 
mule, and carried off. The family paid a large 
sum for his release, but he did not return. ‘The 
poiice and the carbineers patrolled the district, 
and one day during a village festival a peasant 
who was among the crowd excited their suspi- 
cion; he was arrested, and on his person was 
found a large sum of money. He at once con- 
tessed and revealed his accomplices. The car- 
bineers went to the cave, aud tuere found the 
poor Sangiorgio half dead of hunger and 
fright, expecting to be murdered every mo- 
ment. Tbe malefactors were arrested and are 
now awaiting their trial. 

These are the worst cases and there is no- 
thing uncommon in the stories. The Govern- 
ment has now sent a relay of police, or carbi- 
neers, and of the much desired bersaglieri. 
No more is heard of “brigandage in Sicily.” 
But what will be the fate of the malefactors— 
will they be tried and condemned, or merely 
sent to domicilio coatto ? 

One of the characteristic crimes of Sicily is 
the theft of animals (/'abigeate), recalling the 
razzie of the Arabs and the rustlers of Ameri- 
ca. In these exploits, though there are no 
special associations of abigeatori, it is evident 
that the thief must haveaccomplices. The old 
penal code of Italy was very severe on this 
theft: the penalty for stealing one solitary 
horse, mule, or horned beast, was imprison- 
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ment for not more than three years; but if 
the beast was stolen from a herd or from the 
stable, the penalty was to be not less than seven 
years, and might extend even to the galleys 
for a longer period. By the new cove the pe 


nalty may not exceed six years of imprison- 
ment. No crime is more uifficult of detection, 
Animals in Sicily live in the open except dur- 
ing the winter months; each herd bas its spe- 
cial mark and so bas eachanimal. Sometimes 
a number of proprietors bire a waste for pas- 
turage, but each man knows bis own animal, 
and ell pay in common one or more herds- 
men. Rarely are the animals of a large lanu- 
ed proprietor stolen, he having his special cam- 
ptert, who are responsible, and who would 
make the thief pay heavily for the insult 
more than the loss of the cattle. It is the 
poor owner of a few acres of land and per- 
haps three or four mules or cattle, who is 
generally the victim. ‘The thief in large 
wastes where the cattle of various proprietors 
are assenibled, must have some accomplice, as, 
even if there are 100, all answer to their spe- 
cial names—“ like Christians,” say the pea 
sants—and answer only to the voice they know, 
Iben wild dogs are kept who would tear an in 
truder to pieces, Consequently, one of the 
herdsmen must bean accomplice. He calls the 
beast and leaves it outside the boundary, the 
thief comes early at night, drives off the ani- 
mal, mounting it if it be a mule or borse, and 
rides to some distant spot, where he sells or 
kilis it in a cavern, destroying the mark and 
cutting it up to sell to the various butchers in 
the district. When the owner of the missing 
animal is warned of bis loss, be notifies the po- 
lice, but takes care never to accuse any one. 
Rarely are the lost animals found, unless the 
proprietor is very poweriul, when often the 
beast is returned at night as it was taken. 
Even this crime might be repressed if trouble 
were taken to alter the system of marks, and 
the remedy was long ago suggested by a well- 
known ex-member of the police, Giuseppe 
Alongi. But no synth« tic system for the pre- 
vention, discovery, end repression of crinie bas 
yet been attempted in Italy. 

ihe reformation of criminals once convicted 
has rallied to the task some of the finest intel- 
iects and noblest hearts of the peninsula. The 
penal establishments for women at Messina, 
that for mep at Procida, are simply magniti- 
cent, perfect in all their arrangements. The 
wards are airy, healthy, the due number of 
cubic feet are assigned to each criminal. The 
food is good though scant; but as work is 
provided, a portion of the proceeds is given 
to the worker, and, a restaurant being at band, 
he can supplement the prison fare with all sorts 
of delicacies—beelsteaks, cutlets, fried, roast, 
or boiled meat, and a certain q antity of wine. 
Never did | realize the cruel truth of Carlyle’s 
“nodel prisons” as during my last visit to 
Procisa. ‘lhe absurdity of the system in Italy 
is aggravated by the circumstance that not 
only is no attention paid to the dwellings of 
the honest poor, who live in caves in y;arts of 
Sicily still, and in kennels and hovels unfit for 
beasts in most of the cities, while the proprie- 
ters exact enormous rents and never give a 
brush of whitewash or mend a tumbling roof, 
but the prisons where the accused are taken 
as soon as arrested are something that baffles 
description. Ibe prisons of Napies and of 
some parts of Sicily are as bad as the lack 
Hole of Calcutta. No person can breathe unless 
he has got accustomed to the stench, the filth, 
the stifling atmosphere. Here old criminals, 
condemned and awaiting their second, third, 
or fourth trial, are huddled together with per- 
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baps a young lad of decent parents who has 
been tuken up because bis “ weights or mea- 
sures” have not the right mark, or because he 
bas beep at a sciarra (a scuffle), and here he 
may remain long enough to learn all the de- 
tails of crime and infamy known to bis com- 
rades, These are the plain truths, and no one 
can gainsay them. 

Tbe present Ministry have published a pro- 
gramme for the restoration of the finances of 
the ccuntry, and if they should succeed in this, 
a great step would be made towards the de- 
crease of misery, one of the great factors of 
crime. But the hour of social awakening bas 
not yet dawned for Italy. The people are 
remembered during the elections because many 
of them have the vote, The Socialists promise 
all sorts of benefits if they should get a seat 
in Parliament, but such as have hitherto ob- 
tained one have done nothing—nay, they vigo- 
rously opposed many of the propositions of 
Crispi, who, belonging to the old school, con- 
siders that the new country can never become 
prosperous until all ber cities are partakers in 
the benefits of freedom. Meanwhile the Island 
of Sicily bas returned to its normal state. Gio- 
litti has pledged himself not to interfere with 
the elections, to dissolve no municipal coun- 
cils, to remove no prefects, until the elections 
are over. If be keeps his word, a great gain 
willensue, for political corruption goes hand in 
hand with crime of every species. This is the 
case especially in Sicily, where malefactors 
have often been let alone by special orders from 
the central Government because they were 
known to dispose of a certain number of votes 
in favor of the said Government. 

One question is now especially mooted, and 
that is the payment of the Deputies. Some of 
the best members of Parliament bave refused 
to stand, declaring themselves incapable of 
living in Rome. Une of these is the late edi- 
tor of the Isola, one of the best newspapers in 
Sicily, nay, in all Italy—Napoleon Colaiani, 
a celebrated writer on social questions. His 
pamphlets on ‘ Political Corruption’ and ‘Crime 
in Sicily’ are text-books for students of these 
questions. But his newspaper has failed and 
he retires into private life. So with three 
other members of the Left, The workmen of 
Milan maintain their fellow-workman, Mafli, 
but I know of no other instance where the 
political workman is deemed worthy of his 
hire. How far the payment of Deputies will 
further political morality, it is ditticult to say. 
Crispi has always strongly advocated this 
measure. J. W. M,. 
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Correspondence. 


THE GUARANTEES FOR STATE BANKS, 


To THE Eprror or THE Nation: 

Str: Apropos of the much-discussed repeal of 
the 10 per cent. tax on State banknotes, I should 
like to otfer a little testimony that was ob- 
tained the other day from a conversation with 
a Southern gentleman living near Columbia, 
Tenn. This city had one national and two 
State banks a year or so ago, when a period of 
depression, followed by a tight money mar- 
ket, brought on a crisis which resulted in the 
failure of the two State banks. An investiga- 
tion of their affairs revealed a wretched condi- 
tion indeed, ‘the smaller bank, with a capital 
of $50,000, had more than $100,000 overdrafts; 
and the larger one, with $100,000 capital, had 
more than $200,000. The most reckless bank- 
ing in the East can conceive nothing like 





this — overdrafts large enough to wipe out 
both the stock and the 100 per cent. assess- 
ment, with no acccunt taken of worthless 
notes and depreciated collatera), the usual 
cause of bank failures! One may well be par- 
doned for crying out lest he be asked to take 
the currency of such banks, 

But where were the examiners? You may 
well ask the question, for Tennessee has such 
oflicers, and I understand that they are ex- 
pected to make investigations at least yearly. 
How well they do their duty you may infer 
when I tell you that one of these banks, so it 
transpired, had not been examined for ten 
years. Yet the neglect was doubtless in ac- 
cord with the business methods of a community 
that not only tolerates but encourages such a 
system. For it is well known that the South 
and West are hostile to the national banks. 
The cause ordinarily assigned for the preju- 
dice—exceptional profits on the circulation— 
has been removed by the premium on United 
States bonds. Where money loans at 5 per 
cent., the bank that invests $100,000 in Gov- 
ernment fours for the purpose of issuing notes, 
finds the privilege worth #400 per annum; 
where money loans at 6 per cent., the profit 
is $85 per annum; where it is worth 7 per 
cent., the profit turns toa loss of $230; and so 
on, the loss increasing as the clamor against 
the system increases, 

Has, then, the prejudice no foundation? It 
must have, and I believe it is found in the fol- 
lowing answer of a Southern gentleman when 
asked for his explanation: “Go to Mr. A. 
(President of a national bank), and the first 
thing he inquires is, ‘What collateral have you 
got?’ Go to Mr. B. (President of a State 
bank), and he simply says that he shall expect 
12 per cent.” The national banker knows 
that he must be prepared for four Comptrol- 
ler’s calls and a searching examination each 
year. The State banker feels no such re- 
straint. Undoubtedly an increased currency 
would be a stimulus to the South and West, 
but at the same time it might be made a means 
for introducing conservative business methods, 
by wisely conditioning the repeal of the tax. 
At any rate, too great care cannot be taken 
lest it be so inadequately secured as to invite 
still more reckless banking. 

RICHARD W. NUTTER. 
Boston, October 31, 1892. 








PORTRAITS IN THE UNIVERSITY MA- 
GAZINE. 


To THE EprTor or THE NATION: 


Str: As one of the men whose pictures ap- 
pear in a recent issue of the University Maga- 
zine, I wish to correct certain inferences that 
might be drawn from an article in the Nation 
of November 3, entitled “Fame in the Uni- 
versity Magazine.” While in no way cham- 
pioning the magazine, I, for one, take excep- 
tion to your correspondent’s statement, “I am 
struck with the profit there is in the publica- 
tion of about thirty-six photographs at $100 
per head.” 

The facts in my own case are as follows: I 
was informed that I was one of six selected to 
represent '76 among Princeton Alumni appear- 
ing in the University Magazine, that it was 
necessary to forward a photograph and to pay 
ten dollars for the expense of having it trans- 
ferred. This did not seem to me an unjust re- 
quest, and, feeling honored by the selection, as 
I still feel, I forwarded the amount. Nothing 
was ever said about copies, except that I asked 
them to send me one, which they did. I gave 
no bonus for “fame,” and am at a loss to 





know why “A.B.” was charged so heavily un- 
less his picture presented insuperable obstacles. 
Yours truly, Rost. W, JOHNSON, 


BALTIMORE, November 4, 1892. 





THE CULTIVATION OF TREES, 


To THE EprTror oF THE NaTION: 


Srr: May I call the attention of your read- 
ers to the following paragraph taken from 
the London Spectator of October 22 ? 


“The statistics connected with British agri- 
culture sbow that the landiords are by no 
means the helpless, ‘played-out’ class they are 
often represented, and that they are meeting 
the fall in the price of wheat as business men 
ought to meet it—by turning their land to 
other uses than corn-growing. This has been 
shown year after year by the increasing 
amounts of land laid down to pasturage. A 
recent return shows another form of landlord 
activity. Suitable land is constantly being 
planted, and the acreage under woodland, 
which in most civilized countries is diminish- 
ing, is increasing in England. ‘len years ago, 
the woodland surface of Great Britain was 
computed at 2,458,000 acres. By the year 1888, 
the acreage thus occupied had risen to 2,561,- 
000 acres, and the measurements taken in 1891 
show a further advance to 2,695,000 acres. 
Of the 134,000 acres thus added to the ap- 
proximate woodland area ot Great Britain, 
96,000 acres are assigned to England, 31,000 to 
Scotland, and 7,000 acres to Wales. Hamp- 
shire heads the list, as the best planted county 
in England, with 122,574 acres of wood; Sus- 
sex bas 122,073 acres, and Surrey and Kent 
come next. ‘lhese four counties have, indeed, 
twenty-five per cent. of the English wood- 
lands, and of their entire surface eleven per 
cent. is wood. In Scotland, the most wooded 
county is Inverness-shire, with 169,000 acres.” 


If it is possible in England to plant trees as 
a crop and derive profit from their growth, 
why may not some of the deserted farms in 
New England be made profitable in the same 
way? Such farmers as I have talked with 
value their woodland at a high rate, but they 
never replant with trees the acres they have 
once cleared. Each year new railroads are 
built in the mountain regions of New Hamp- 
shire for the sake of bringing the lumber of 
its beautiful wooded steeps to market. There 
seems to be plenty of capital and of energy 
for the destruction of the forests nature has 
provided for us; is it Utopian to think that if 
part of the energy and capital were expended 
in replanting some of the deserted farms, the 
return for the capital might be as great here 
as it.is in England ?—Very sincerely, 

M.N.S8. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., November 4, 1892. 


Notes. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons have nearly ready 
the ‘Life and Letters of Washington Allston’; 
‘French Art,’ by W. C. Brownell; ‘Rowen: 
“Second Crop” Songs,’ by H. C. Bunner; and 
‘With Trumpet and Drum,’ verses for children 
by Eugene Field. 

Dodd, Mead & Co.’s fortbcoming publica- 
tions include several translations from the 
French, as, ‘Ibe Memoirs of Madame de Staal- 
de Launay,’ with forty-one etchings by La- 
lauze; Jean de Ja Bréte’s ‘My Uncle and My 
Curé’; and Maxime de la Kocheterie’s ‘His- 
tory of Marie Antoinette’; one from the Ital- 
ian, ‘The Poems of Giosué Carducci,’ by Frank 
Sewall; reprints relating to the stage, as, 
‘The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb,’ ed- 
ited by Brander Matthews, and ‘The School 
for Scandal,’ illustrated by Frank M. Gregory ; 
and the following miscellany: ‘The Ballad of 
Beau brocade, and Uther Poems,’ by Austin 
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Dobson, together with ‘Eighteenth Century 
Vignettes,’ by the same writer; ‘Keauty of 
Form and Grace of Vesture,’ by Frances Mary 
Steele and Elizabeth L. S. Adams; and the 
‘Universal Atlas,’ including county and rail- 
road maps of the United States. 

‘Seen from the Saddle’ is the title of a vol- 
ume of out-door sketches, by Isa Carrington 
Cabell, which Harper & bros, will bring out 
some time this fall. 

The Centenary Edition of Shelley’s Com- 
plete Works, edited in four volumes with a 
life by l'rof. George E. Woodberry, is in the 
press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., as are also 
Prof. Lanciani’s ‘Pagan and Christian Rome,’ 
‘Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to 
the Fall of Venice, 1849,’ by William R, Thayer 
(in two volumes), and ‘The Nature and Ele- 
ments of Poetry,’ by Edmund C,. Stedman. 

‘Man in Art,’ by Philip Gilbert Hamerton; 
‘The Lost Atlantis, and Other Ethnographic 
Studies,’ by Sir Daniel Wilson; and ‘The Last 
Touches, and Other Stories,’ by Mrs. William 
Kingdon Clifford, will be published directly 
by Macmiilan & Co. 

‘Lhe Cupples Co., Boston, are about to bring 
out ‘Heinrich Heine: His Wit, Wisdom, Poe- 
try,’ edited by Newell Dunbar. 

Lee & Shepard will issue ‘A Woman’s Phi- 
losophy of Love,’ by Mrs. Caroline F, Corbin. 

William Doxey, San Francisco, announces 
‘Petrarch, and Other Essays,’ by the late 
Judge T. H. Rearden; ‘The Sleeping Princess 
California,’ a poem by Alice Edwards Pratt, 
with illustrations of California scenery and 
flowers; and ‘At the Gates of Light, and Other 
Poems,’ by Mrs, Amie S. Page. 

Funk & Wagnalls promise an important 
work on ‘Criminology,’ by Dr. Arthur Mac- 
Donald, with an introduction by Prof. Cesare 
Lombroso and a very extensive bibliography. 

An illustrated popular account of six famous 
journeys of recent times, ‘Leaders into Un- 
known Lands,’ will be issued by ‘Thomas Whit- 
taker. 

Prof. Robert Baird of Northwestern Uni- 
versity has prepared a ‘ Greek-English Word- 
list,’ containing nearly one thousand of the 
commonest Greek words, mastery of which 
will insure a most valuable nucleus for the 
student’s vocabulary. It will have the im- 
print of Ginn & Co, 

Mr.F. B, Sanborn and Dr. W.T. Harris are 
engaged upon a biography of the late A. Bron- 
son Alcott. 

A memorial volume from the papers of the 
late James R, Osgood is being compiled by 
Mrs. A. V.S. Anthony. 

The following are some English announce- 
ments: a new volume by Mr. W.3. Lilly, to be 
called ‘the Great Enigma’ (Murray), and 
dealing with agnosticism and the Christian 
synthesis—subjects upon which Mr. Lilly bas 
written a good deal; a collection of Mr. Henry 
Irving’s ‘Addresses’ (Heinemann), with a 
frontispiece pdrtrait of Mr.Irving by Whist- 
ler; ‘The Unseen Foundations of Society: An 
Examination of the Fallacies and Failures of 
Economic Science due to Neglected Elements,’ 
by the Duke of Argyll, with especial attention 
to the theory of rent, and of the wages fund: 
a ‘History of India,’ from the earliest times 
down to the present day, by H. G. Keene, in- 
tended mainly for the use of students, and to 
be published in two volumes by W.H. Allen & 
Co. ; anda ‘Life of Gavarni,’ the French cari- 
caturist, by Frank T. Marzials, to be published 
by Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 

Old favorites in a new dress still press upon 
us. Mr.Charles Dudley Warner’s ‘In the Le 
vant’ has seemed to his publishers (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) to afford opportunity for the 
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‘Our O'd Home’ and ‘ Marble Faun.’ ‘lhey 
have accordingly reproduced it in two band- 
some volumes of which the letter-press is 
really beyond the need of embellishment. 
lhere is a portrait of the author, and twenty- 
four plates of scenery and arcuitecture, the 
least good being the panoramic. The binding 
is in red and green. From Harper & Bres. 
come Curtis’s ‘Prue and Ll’ and Henry James’s 
‘Daisy Miller,’ the one in an elegant pea- green 
cover, the other in white and green stripes 
which somewbat obscure the gilt lettering. 
Mr. Albert Edward Sterner has furnished the 
designs for Mr. Curtis’s idyll, and they are to 
be praised for their appropriateness and their 
secorative feeling; but he is properly a pen- 
and-ink artist, and his washed crawings com- 
pare unfavorably with the majority of his 
work, If we yield to the French fashon of 
breaking the squareness of the page by plant 
ing vignettes to one side, in the margin, in the 
corner, we must concede that ‘Prue and I’ is 
a very successful bit of typography, for the 
print is clear and beautiful. Mr. Harry Me- 
Vickar, on the otber hand, seems to us to have 
overdone the illustrations to ‘Daisy Miller,’ 
employing all the eccentricities just noted, 
with seme peculiar to himseif. 
are too formal to be decorative as they stand, 
and they are not, taken together, equal te 
Mr. Sterner’s. Finally, the criterion “Cher- 
chez la femme” applies here, and Mr. McVick- 
ar bas given us everything but the heroine. 
she turns her back to us in the colored front- 
ispiece, and rightly, for ber character is out 
of reach of the artist’s imagination. 

‘The tirst volume of the Dryburgh Edition 
of the Waverley Novels has been issued by 
Macmillan & Cvo., and ushers in a series of 
twenty-five. A popular sale is contemplated, 
and the price is really low for the solid and 
elegant workmanship. ‘Tbe print is generous 
and the size (octavo) dignifed, The text fol- 
lowed is that of Scott’s Jast revision, and Dr. 
Laing’s notes are retained, Each volume con- 
tains an index and a glossary, and each will 
be illustrated by a different hand if we can 
base an inference on the list of artists given 
for fifteen of them. Mr.Charles Green's de- 
signs for ‘Waverley,’ the initial volume, are 
nine in number, and at their best are excel- 
lent, though bis limitations are obvious. With- 
out comparing the Dryburgh with the multi- 
tude of other editions, we can commend it 
unreservedly. 

‘Play in Provence,’ by Joseph and Eliza- 
beth Pennell, reprinted by the Century Co. 
from the Century Magazine, makes a charm- 
ing little volume, prettily bound and clearly 
and elegantly printed on the highly glazed 
paper which is necessary for the proper effect 
of the cuts. The chatty text and the clever 
little drawings have lost none of their plea- 
santness, 

Three fresh volumes continue the unpreten- 
tious uniform evition of William Black’s nov- 
els, bound in green cloth, which the Harpers 
are issuing, viz.: ‘lhe Maid of hKilleena,’ 
‘Green Pastures and Piccadilly,’ and ‘Macleod 
of Dare.’ The first-named contains also ‘The 
Marriage cf Moira Fergus.’ 

The ‘Beauties of Nature and the Wonders of 
the World We Live In’ (Macmillan), by Sir 
Jobn Lubbock, is a charming book, alike for 
the interest of its varied chapters and for its 
exemplitication of the broad sympathies of its 
learned author. It is certainly delightful to 
see that a banker, a politician, and a close 
observer of the ways of ants should at the 
same time have an extended comprehension 
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of many other natural fields. It myst be not 
ed that Lubbock includes under bis titi 
only the graceful forms of mountain scenery 
and the delicacy of tlower coloring, but the ar 
rangement of river branches, and the ruci 
mentary teeth of cows and hind legs of w bales. 
“Lhe Geographical Distribution of Disease in 
Great Britain,’ «y Alfred Haviland (London 
Sonrenschein), a second edition, isan extended 
statement of a former thesis, of which one of 
the chief elements is that death from cancer 
increases in regions of clayey soul liable to 
overtiow by rivers, and that it ts relatively 
rare in limestone regions, This is based upon 
English records apportioned by smali gee 
graphical districts and then con:pared with the 


pbysical features of the region, Whatever ele 


ment of truth there may be In the supposed 
relation, the present discussion does not suffi 
ciently consider the other possible causes of 
variation; anid until the cases are charted 
according to natural geological areas, the de 
sired demonstration can hardly be reached 
ihe book is not compactly written; the chap 
ters on the structure and topography of t. e Inke 
region, to which the most attention ts given, 
are very diffuse; the results gained might be 
Lhe subiect 


of the book is, bowever, one on which increas- 


presented in much smaller volume, 


ing attention must be bestowed, and for this 
purpose better statistics are needed, Wemay 
join Dr. Haviland in condemning the Nritish 
Kegistrar-General for allowing returns of 
deaths since ISTO without distinction of sex; 
for this is particularly unsatisfactory in the 
case of diseases which alfect both sexes, but 
which are more common in one than in the 
other. A later volume will deal with the val- 
lev of the Thames, 

Mr. Alfred Kussel Wallace contributes an 
essay entitled * Land Nationalization’ to the 
Social Science Series (London: Sonnenschein; 
New York: 
shocking but often insufficiently verified cases 


>eribners). After stating many 
of oppression by landlords in Ireland, Scot- 
land, and England, and praising once more the 
lot of the peasant proprietor on the Continent, 
Mr. Wallace contends that pauperism in Great 
Sritain can be extinguished only by vesting 
the title to all land in the Government, which 
shall offer to every member of the community 
a smali piece of land, subject to the payment 
of a quitrent, and on condition that it be not 
sublet or mortgaged beyond a certain amount. 
What is to be done with paupers who cannot 
take their allotments, or with tenants who be- 
come unable to pay their rent, we are not 
told; but as the scheme is rather utopian in 
character, it does not make much difference. 
It should be said that Mr. Wallace proposes no 
plunder of landlords, and that if a body of 
peasant proprietors can yet be created in Eng- 
land, it will probably be in some such way as 
he suggests. 

A new book on Egypt is by Flinders le- 
trie, the veteran excavator and explorer who 
for several years acted under the auspices of 
the Egy;t Exploration Fund, but more re- 
cently upon private account. It is a book in 
a popular form, in which he recounts his ‘Ten 
Years Digging in Egypt, 1881-1801’ (Revell), 
refraining purposely from minute details, 
dates, and figures which might serve the single 
purpose of confusing those who have not made 
a special study of the subject. Those familiar 
with the author’s larger works will find little 
new here; for them the present work is not 
intended. But it is an interesting and at times 


almost a thrilling tale which he tells, and cal- 
culated to furnish considerable information to 
the general public, or that part of it which 
cares more for results than for methods. The 
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book contains many cuts, but some of them 
are so rough as to add nothing to its value. 

‘Lhe establishment of steamsbip routes from 
New York to the Mediterranean by both the 
Bremen and the Hamburg lines has brought 
fpain into special prominence as a winter re- 
sort for invalids and tourists. it is almost tue 

nly European country for which there is no 
Baedeker, and this may be taken as a com- 
pliment to the two standard guile-books to 
Spain—Ford’s (the best of all the Murray 
guides), now in its seventh edition, and 
O’Shea’s, of which the ninth edition, edited 
and revised by John Lomas, is just received 
(London: A. & C. Black; New York: Mac- 
millan). Both of these books are so good that 
it is difficult to decide which to choose; the 
best way may be to buy them both. Per- 
haps Ford’s general descriptions are the more 
interesting, while O’Shea has more special in- 
formation for students of cathedrals, ‘Lhe 
new edition ef O’Shea has more than 100 
pages of general information, on forty differ- 
ent topics. The data seem to be fresh; but 
whereas the new Mediterranean lines from 
New York are referred to (p. 152) as weil as 
the new railroad from Algeciras (Gibraltar) to 
Granada, we have found no mention of the 
equally important new railway whicu at last 
mukes it possib!e to go to Gibraltar from Ca- 
diz without taking a steamer except to cross 
the bay from Algeciras, 

Of books of travel on Spain there is no lack, 
the latest addition to the list being ‘Spanish 
Cities’ (Scribners), by Charles Augustus Stod- 
dard, author of ‘ Across Russia.’ It is simply 
a journalist’s record of a brief trip on the pe- 
ninsula (with a chapter on Tangier), combin- 
ing an unadorned description of what was seen, 
with free borrowing from the guide-books and 
other works on Spain. ‘lhere are no Lew 
points of view, or new regions explored, but 
the average tourist will find the information 
thus brought together useful and entertain- 
ing. ‘lbere are eighteen full-page illustra- 
tions, 

Two notable literary events in Japan are (1) 
the completion and publication ot J. H. Gub- 
bins’s ‘Dictionary of Chinese-Japanese Words.’ 
This three-volume work, clearly and beauti- 
fully printed, is indispensable to the student 
of contemporary Japanese, into the vocabula- 
ry of which tue modern age has compelled the 
infusion of many thousand new terms unknown 
a generation ago, (2) Ur. J.C, Hepburn, the ve- 
teran medical missionary and translator, has 
completed his ‘Bible Dictionary,’ a handsome 
illustrated volume. Instead of being a mere 
translation, it is a scholarly condensation of 
the best cyclopeedic literature with much 
original matter. It is in the style read by all 
classes. The mechanical portion of the work 
is wholly Japanese. 

In the useful series, reprinted from L’ Art, 
of “Les Artistes Célébres” (Macmillan), M. 
Emil Michel takes up another of those Dutch 
families in which painting was pursued for 
several generations. ‘This time it is the Van 
de Veldes whom he treats in his usual careful 
manner. In the same series M. . Lhomme 
follows his study of Raffet by another of 
Ratfe.’s master, Charlet. 

We have received the prospectus of Child- 
hood, “a monthly magazine of all that con- 
cerns the welfare of the child,” to be launched 
next month under the editorial direction of 
Dr. George William Winterburn and Florence 
Hull. The publishers will be A. L. Chatterton 
& Co,, in this city. 

Mr.John P. Holland, to whom the Cosmo- 
politan’s second prize of $100 has been awarded 
tor an essay on aerial navigation, revives the 


? 





very simple mechanism, suggested by Herschel 
years ago, of a pair of propeller wheels rotat- 
ing rapidly in opposite directions on an axis of 
variable inclination. Spacious aeroplanes with 
an upward tilt are expected to help in over- 
coming gravity. Quite without doubt the 
plan may be put into successful operation—if 
the machine is able to lift and support itself in 
the air (which it is next to certain it could 
not); if it is incapable of capsizing (which it 
might be in a quiescent atmosphere); if the 
aeroplanes, their supports, and guys do not 
snap or undergo deformation (which, at low 
speeds, they perbaps would not); and if a be- 
nign Providence would only provide salvation 
for the aviator in case of accident. The other 
cifficulties will occur to the inventor of the 
machine when he comes to try it. 

Instead of “What We Really Know about 
Mars,” the Director of the Lick Observatory 
might better have entitled his article in the 
November Forum “Speculations concerning 
Mars,” or something of that sort, for the gene- 
ral reader would not then have been led to 
form the opinion that we really know next to 
nothing about that planet. ‘ihe evidence as 
to the meaning of apparent surface conditions 
on Mars is rather ramblingly reviewed, but 
the natural expectation that such an article 
would have much to say of the observations 
of Mars during the past summer meets with 
almost entire disappointment. The sturdy de- 
fence of great telescopes is excellent and time- 
ly, and will doubtless do much toward silenc- 
ing further idle detraction of the. work of our 
great instrument-makers, the Clarks, and their 
European rivals. 

The whole number of freshmen at Oxford 
this year is put at 694, as against 687 last year. 
Of these, as given in an incomplete list in the 
Oxford Magazine, 52 are non-collegiate; Bal- 
liol and University each have 41, and Merton 
36. When the non-collegiate, or unattached, 
students—non adscripti, their technical name 
is—first came up to Oxford about twenty-five 
years ago, they were few in number, and were 
generally referred to in conversation as the 
non descripti, They appear to be on a better 
footing now. 


—The November Atlantic offers little occa- 
sion for comment. Dr. Holmes writes bis fare- 
well verses for Whittier with that combina- 
tion of strength and feeling in which he is 
most felicitous, and adds one more memorable 
poem to the sheaf of personal tributes that 
have been characteristic of the New England 
literary group. The analysis of the political 
principles of the two parties, by an anonymous 
hand, is a singularly fair statement, and 
would hardly invite criticism from either side 
on the point of impartial exposition. The pa- 
pers of the Venetian ambassadors afford an 
episode of history pleasantly narrated, and 
the inexhaustible topic of the higher education 
of women is treated, with especial reference to 
enlerging their studies in the direction of 
sociology, by Samuel W. Dike. The serials, 
however, are the core of the number, 


—Harper’s opens with a series of illustra- 
tions of Mecca and Medina, after photographs 
taken by a Moslem ofticer, which give the first 
exact visual knowledge of these closely guard- 
ed shrines that the Western world bas had. 
Mr. Warner furnishes a running text on the 
illustrations, deriving his material from the 
travels of Burckhardt and Burton. ‘Ihe work 
of Nathaniel J. Wyeth in Oregon, at the time 
of the struggle for its possession, is made the 
subject of a special paper. Mr.Child conti- 
nues to write of Paris, and Mr, Ralph of the 
greatness of the West. The designers of the 





Fair are eulogized by Mr. Millet, and the 
death-masks of Mr. Hutton’s collection are 
Grawn on for a third article on a gruesome 
topic. Miss Wilkins is, perhaps, the most 
prominent interest in the number, as she is now 
suffering the process of explvitation, though 
in the page that can only be described as an 
inserted advertisement she is obliged to spare 
a corner to the claims of Mr. Davis. ‘ihis is 
the first time, we believe, that the text has 
permitted the intrusion of the circular letter 
into its pages. It is on the whole more con- 
venient not to be obliged to bind up the ad- 
vertisements with the remainder of the maga- 
zine. Between the last words of Curtis and 
Mr. Warner’s urbane sentences in the “Study.” 
the intrusion is so glaring a violation of good 
taste that it cannot be overlooked. 


—Scribner’s “feature” for the month is a 
paper upon Victor Hugo, made up of extracts 
from notes of his conversations at Guernsey by 
his son. ‘the original manuscripts of these, 
incredible as it seems, were discovered when 
his house there was renovated for new occu- 
pants, and went begging for a purchaser till 
some one was brave enough to give eight or 
ten shillings for the whole, and by so diing 
more than doubled his investment, selling tue 
collection to Mr. Davey for a pound sterling or 
two. ‘The notes are full, and the conversations 
are upon every subject; they are for the period 
of the five years after the Coup d’Etat. The 
selection here given from the mass of papers 
is mainly confined to anecdotes, and is, 
doubtless, only a foretaste of what will be 
published in the end. Mr. James writes of the 
Grand Canal, and Mr. Franklin MacVeugh 
shows how large a part in the expense of the 
Fair Chicago has undertaken, and reassures 
those who have entertained doubts in regari 
to the transportation and accommodation of 
visitors and to the quality of the water. 


—The Century is more varied than its ri- 
vals of the month, but is not distinguished by 
any paper of greater importance than the 
rest. The suggestion that those who have 
closed the Fair on Sunday are now bound to 
see that that day, as one of rest, sball be put 
to its greatest profit, is well made, and atten- 
tion is directed to ways of using the day not 
inconsistent with the customs and preference 
of our people. ‘I'he Russian artist Répin, the 
composer Massenet, the Paris Commune and 
Brook Farm, scientific error in the Bible, and 
the traits of workingmen as seen by one of them- 
selves, are topics which illustrate the breadth 
of interest in the number, of which the most 
valuable feature, possibly,is the series of letters 
between Gen.Sberman and Senator Sherman 
in the montus before and after the outbreak 
of the civil war. 


—Surgeon John S. Billings’s colossal ‘ Index- 
Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon- 
General’s O.f'ce, U. 8. A.,’ has just been con- 
tinued by a thirteenth volume which nearly 
takes in the remainder of the letter S from 
the preceding volume. It is noticeably full of 
outlandish names of authors, like the Russian 
Suiugin witb which it closes, The general 
rubric Surgery falls to this instalment of the 
Catalogue, and fills 92 pages. Statistics fill 68, 
and there is a long and important list of vital 
statistics geographically arranged. A similar 
remark is to be made of Societies, occupying 
57 pages. Of the parts of the body here com- 
prehended, the Spine clearly gives the medical 
faculty the greatest occupation: it fills 95 
pages, whereas the Stomach needs but 78, the 
Skin 64, the Spleen 20, the Sternum 4. Small- 
pox leads the ills (62 pages), while Strabismus 
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lags behind with 8 (besides 4 given to Spec- 
tacles), and Stammering with4. Sleep, or the 
want of it, calls for a matter of 9 pages. 
Under Sneezing we observe several works 
touching the formulas so widely in vogue for 
turning this phenomenon to good account—a 
‘Disquisitio philologica de ritu salutandi ster- 
nutantes’ (174), and an essay ‘De ritu sternu- 
tantibus bene precandi’ (1741). In the ma- 
teria medica, Strychnine is at the front with 
8 pages, followed by Sodium witb 7. But 
also the Spider and the Snail claim attention, 
the former for the virtues of its web as a fe- 
brifuge, etc., the latter for its efficacy (in- 
géré vivant) in affections of the lungs and la- 
rynx, in the case of hernia, and as a basis of 
pharmaceutical preparations as late as 1540. 
The old doctrine of Signatures may be seen 
here to go at least as far back as 1608. Jonn 
Snart, in 1817, in his ‘ Thesaurus of Horror,’ 
touching burial alive, showed “by a number 
of awful facts that have transpired, as well as 
from philosophical inquiry, the reanimating 
power of fresh earth in cases of syncope,” 
etc. The Siamese twins cut a pretty tigure on 
page 1, in a literature ranging from 1829 to 
1874, and embracing many discussions of the 
safety of severing their famous ligament, 


—There is not much psychology visible in 
this multitude of titles. Socrates’s demon is 
in question when one controversialist depre- 
catingly asks (1864), “Socrates était-il fou ?” 
‘The quite modern Suggestion (supplementary 
here to Hypnotism in an earlier volume) is 
hardly ten years old, though there is a stray 
title dating back to 1862, if there be no mis- 
take in the third figure. The unpromising ti- 
tle of Stumps furnishes several inquiries re- 
garding the alleged liability, in persons who 
have undergone amputation, to experience 
sensations from or about the missing members 
—a curious subject; e.g., “ De sensuum menca- 
ciis apud eos homines quibus membrum ali- 
quod amputatum est” (1842), ete. H. Fabri- 
cius “ab Aquapendente” (Padua, 1603) dis- 
cussed the speech of animals—‘De brutorum 
loquela.’? Somnambulism yields the title, pos- 
sessing a local interest, ‘Devotional Somnium ; 
or a collection of prayers and exhortations 
uttered by a Miss Rachael Baker, in the city 
of New York, in the winter of 1815, during 
her abstracted and unconscious state,... 
together with a view of that faculty of the 
human mind which is intermediate between 
sleeping and waking. ‘lhe facts attested by 
the most respectable divines, physicians, and 
literary gentlemen, and the discourses correctly 
noted by clerical stenographers.’ An earlier 
narrative or edition will be found on p, 1,(0% 
under the head ‘Surprising (The) Case of Ra- 
chael Baker’ (New York, 1814), the “clerical 
stenographer” being Charles Mais. Henry 
Stubbe, who flourished 1631-76, published at 
Oxford in 1666 ‘The Miraculous Conformist: or 
an account of severall marvailous cures per- 
formed by the stroaking of the hands of Mr. 
Valentine Greatarick [Greatorex ?]’—a mean- 
ing of the word conformist not to Le found in 
Dr. Murray’s Dictionary, we think. Another 
work by the same author, printed in London 
in 1671, was entitled ‘A Bacon-face No Beau- 
ty,’ and this occurrence of the term bacon- 
Jace antedates Dr. Murray’s earliest citation 
for it, from Otway, 1654, though bacon-faced 
he traces to 16U0 or thereabouts, 


—At the Congress of Americanists heli at 
Huelva, Spain, in the early part of October, 
Mr. Ed. Seler of the Ethnograpbical Museum 
in Berlin made some iuteresting communica- 
tions about the Maya manuscripts and the ac- 


The Nation. 


tual state of their deciphering. He began by 
saying that formerly the students of Maya 
hieroglyphs had been misled by the so-called 
Landa Alpbabet, published by Bishop Landa 
in the sixteenth century in bis ‘Relaciones de 
Yucatan,’ a standard work for Maya history. 
In Germany the decipiering of the manu- 
scripts has lately been begun in anotber way, 
viz., by comparison. Prof. Foerstemann of 
Dresden was the first to discover by this meth- 
od the system used by the ancient Maya people 
in writing their numbers. Shellhaas and Seler 
are both working in the same fashion. Seler 
found out that the first sign of the three by 
which every deity is accompanied indicates 
the action in which the deity is represented ; 
so does the second sign frequently. Moreover, 
in the books of ‘Chilam Balam’ written in the 
Maya language, a tine copy of which he met 
with in the library of Prof. Brinton, be found 
a description of the thirteen “ahau katun ” or 
periods of 20x360 days, with their names, the 
names of their tutelary deities, and their as- 
trological importance. The same thirteen 
“ahau katun” are represented in the Perez Co- 
dex (MS. Mexicain No. 2, Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale, Paris). Thus be was enabled to identi- 
fy certain deities and certain hieroglyp.s of 
the Maya manuscripts. The contents of those 
ancient writings are, according to Dr. Seler, 
chiefly astrological and chronological. 


MARKHAM’S COLUMBUS, 

Life of Christopher Columbus. By Clements 
R, Markham. London: George Philip & Son. 
1892. 

Every historian has his pitfall, and bis read- 
ers soon become conscious of it. It is some 
persopal quality, implanted by nature or de 
rived from experience. The purely literary 
man turned bistorian bends his parrative to 
secure picturesqueness or to give an artistic 
effect, no matter what the requirements of 
truth. The popular writer, knowing how the 
common mind yearns to be led, finds all com- 
plications of fact which perplex the circum- 
spect student to vanish before his easy deci- 
sions. The defect of Mr. Markham, proticient 
student as he is in all these early American 
subjects, is his pride in the seaman’s profes 
sion, and his unwillingness to believe that 
unworthy qualities can be conjoined with 
the essential merits of a great seaman. 

It is a psychological study to wateh him fer- 
mulate the rules for making a maritime won 
der: Cali your hero a “genius” and put him 
beyond the pale of criticism. “ Assume so able 
a man to be correct.” If there is anything, 
for instance, awkward for Columbus's fame in 
Las Casas’s abridgment of the Admiral’s jour 
nal, do not hold the Admiral responsible. If 
there is a damaging discrepancy in one of two 
statements, decide that the most cbjectiona- 
ble is “a careless copy,” and if there Is in the 
other something on record to interfere with 
your ideal, use the politician's art and call it a 
“ship of the pen.” If there is an obvious diftti- 
culty in the way, as in Columbus's reference 
in his will to a woman whom he had wronged, 
lighten it by calling it “some ecclesiastical ob- 
stacle.” Say that no one could bave managed 
colonists better, but do not forget yourself and 
say in another place that another could have 
done better, in allowing that Bartholon ew 
Columbus was “better fitted to deal” with 
such people. TFrofess that “every sentence 
written by the illustrious Genoese is valuable 
to posterity,” and do not forget this when you 
come to speak of the oath which he prescribed 





on the coast of Cuba, for you may find your- 








self forced to maintain that the Admiral was 
delirious when he indi ed so foolish a thing, 
and presume that “passing whims of a vivid 
imagination account for the wildest Vaga- 
ries.” If the Admiral’s writing takes the form 
of a falsiiication of his log, tind it “fully jus- 
tifiel by the circumstances.” If Columbus 
says be never again saw his wife after desert 
ing her, decide that he meant to say “* baruly 


ever” insteat of “never.” If your hero seived 
poor Indians, say that he “detained” them, 
but when others do the same thing, say that 
the poor creatures Were “ kidnapped ” or carried 
off “ by force.” 
into slavery prisoners of war, and forget that 


Say that Columbus only forced 


he outhned such a subjection for the Lucay 
ans the moment he laid eye on them, as the 
tirst letter he wrote of bis discovery shows 

It is impossible to suppose that a scholar « 4 
Mr. Markbam’s ripeness could have knowing- 
ly committed himself to such a rebabilitating 
process, and We must account lor it solely by 
his being overmastered by his admiration for 
the magnates of a calling which he would 
have adorned had he remained in it. This 
overpowering iceal makes him forget what be 
must know, as when he says that Columbus 
reached Lisbon at a time when “the idea of 
sailing west had not entered into men’s minds.” 
How is it that Harrisse, then, can make bis 
catalogue of tentative vovages for thirty or 
forty years before WY2! When Mr. Markham 
says that “assuredly the discovery of the New 
World was no accident,” does not the diction- 
ary on his table define an “accident” to be 
“an event proceeding from an UNANOWN cause, 
or happening without design of the agent; an 
unforeseen event”? Assuredivy Mr. Markham 
cannot contend that Columbus expected to dis 
cover America. When he wants to make it 
appear that Columbus believed he bad seen a 
token of land in the mysterious light at ten 
o'clock, when be was approaching his goal, be 
says that “Columbus determined to keep the 
same course until daylight under very casy 
sail,’’ Who knew about this so well as Las 
Casas, With Columbus's journal before bim, and 
be makes The Admiral say, “ After sunset sailed 
twelve miles an bour till two hours after mid- 
night.” Irving calls this “a rapid rate,” and 
there is no sign in it cettainly of slackening 
speed. Would Mr. Markham call it a “slip of 
the pen” cn Lis Casas’s part? Our biogra- 
pher says that this light was “universally be- 
heved to be on land,” to account for the claim 
which Columbus put in for the award of a 
prize. Las Casas repre-ents Columbus as -ay- 
ing, “which some thought an indication of 
land.” Ancther sli; Again Mr. Markham 
says: “The acquisition of gold took a very see- 
ondary place in the mind of this great man, 
whose unselfish thoughts were ever bent on 
the achievement of discoveries for the welfare 
of the human race.” Again it is a pity that 
Las Casas made a slip of the pen when he 
wrote, “Tbe Admiral thought and watched 
and worked for nothing more than to contrive 
that there might come income to the sove- 
reigns”; and Columbus Was a sharer in such 
Income, 

ihe book is a capital instance of the way in 
which an historian under such unconscious sway 
is controlled by Lis own wishes, as if they were 
proofs. He cannot bear to think that Lar- 
tholomew had been more of a pioneer than his 
brother, and so, without any ado, discredits 
the early writers who represent the future Ade- 
lantado to have Leen engaged in making charts 
in Lisbon when Christopher arrived there; 
simply because the notarial records of Genoa 
find Bartholomew in that town in 1450, six 
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years after his brother is known to have gone 
to Portugal. Is there any evidence to show 
that Bartholomew could not have visited Genoa 
after the sojournin Spain which the early 
writers give him? Without the slightest evi- 
dence to support it, Mr. Markham assumes that 
Columbus must have bad acquaintance with 
and been consulted by Martin Behaim in Por- 
tugal, when the correspondence of that cos- 
mographer and Miinzmeister on the subjects 
nearest to Columbus’s consciousness contains 
strong indications thut the German never heard 
of the Genoese. We may well ask for a single 
recorded circumstance that points to the con- 
clusion that Columbus bad ever heard of a west- 
er~ passage before he reached Vortugal, or be- 
fore Toscanelli impelled him to the belief; and 
yet Mr.Markbam finds it meet to maintain 
that Columbus wes in thoughts a discoverer 
before he left Savona. 

Mr. Markham cannot even allow that 
John Cabot saw the Continent of North 
America before Columbus saw the South- 
ern Continent. He acknowledges that very 
few facts about Cabot’s voyages are known, 
believes that the land first seen was an 
inner corner of Cape Breton Island, and 
finds no mention of other land but isl- 
ands; therefore, the Continent of America 
was not then discovered. He thus pays no re- 

ard to the distinct terms of Cabot’s patent 
for a second voyage, which is a bit of positive 
evidence of what was then believed, when it 
speaks of “the land and isles of late found by 
the said John”; nor does Mr. Markham recog- 
nize the positive evidence of La Cosa, who used 
Cahot’s results, when he placed the legend 
“Sea discovered by the English” along a con- 
tinental shore. 

it would seem, too, that be could not bear 
to have Columbus make advances for recon- 
ciliation with Fonseca, although such an ad- 
vance would support his belief in Columbus 
being “utterly devoid of any vindictive 
theory.” It bappens that this “implacable 
enemy” of Columbus was advanced to the 
Bishopric of Placentia, and that after this 
event Columbus wrote to some one at the 
Court in terms of pleasantry, asking to have 
“the Bishop of Placentia” reminded of their 
mutual and early acquaintance and of Colum- 
bus’s wisb to lodge with him. Mr.Markham 
does not allow the slightest suspicion of doubt 
to rise when he asserts that it was of Deza, 
the bishop whom Fonseca succeeded, that 
Columbus spoke so kindly. It may be true 
that it was, and that Columbus, though in 
constant communication with the Court, bad 
not heard of Deza’s giving place to Fonseca in 
that episcopal station; but to fly in the face 
of chronology, without admitting a, doubt, 
could better serve his purpose. The Catholic 
writers are glad to seize upon the incident as 
proving that lack of vindictiveness for which 
Mr. Markham contends. 

We have said thus much to indicate how a 
ripe student can be swerved by unconscious 
predilections. If licenses like these be allowed, 
how can apy bistorical character stand against 
the personal equation of the historian? With 
such a method it needs only adroitness to make 
a saint of any devil or & devil of any saint. 

There is no Englishman who bas acquired 
reputation in this tield better able, from learn- 
ing, than Mr. Markham to attack the difficult 
problems in it. He shows his skill when he 
elucidates the evidence upon the landfall of 
Columbus; but we hardly know how to ac- 
count fcr bis omission of the theory of Harrisse 
when he professes to mention all. There are 
not many, indeed there are few, slips in the 





book, where the personal character of Colum- 
bus is not concerned. It is, to besure, strange 
to tind Mr. Markbam saying that Bebaim’s 
globe had no Antillia on it, when his own en- 
graving of it gives evidence to the contrary. 
He makes a contention in regard to the Can- 
tino map which, if it be conceded that he 
proves his point, not only knocks out the props 
of the alleged voyage of Vespucius in 1497, 
but also dispels some of the strongest argu- 
ments of Harrisse against that alleged expeai- 
tion. He contends that what has been con- 
sidered the point of Florida on that map is 
really the east*rly cape at the entrance of 
Chesapeake Bay, and that the compiler of the 
map simply blundered in placing Cuba so near 
that Florida is the natural interpretation of 
that point. He does not seem to observe that 
by so doing he throws into the realm of hal- 
lucination a long series of maps following up 
the Cantino idea, including some of the most 
prominent monuments which we have of the 
cartography of that day, like the maps and 
globes of Stobnicza, Schéner, Reisch, and the 
recently discovered gores known by the names 
of Tross and Nordenskiédld. Mr. Markham 
has a task before him to rehabilitate this early 
geograpby if all these monuments are over- 
thrown. The confused notions of Mr. Mark- 
bam’s simpleton who used the Cortereal cards 
in blundering on the Cantino map, can 
hardly have been adopted by some of these 
learned cosmographers. 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


New types of books for the young we may 
not regularly expect with the recurring season 
of greatest productiveness, nor fine examples 
of imaginative creation. The class which is 
always with us, and which is not to be de- 
spised, is historical and geographical, and this 
is already fully represented on our table. 

Col. ‘I, W. Knox’s ‘The Boy Travellers in 
Central Europe’ (Harpers) is the latest volume 
in a well-known series. It describes a sum- 
mer’s journey throug some of the more inte- 
resting parts of France, Switzerland, the Ty- 
rol, and Austria. The author attempts, and 
not unsuccessfully, to impart some of the in- 
formation which a guide-book contains in an 
entertaining way, »y means of the conversa- 
tions and extracts from the diaries and letters 
of the travellers. Weare constrained to say, 
however, that his frequent attempts at bumor 
and the foolish remarks of the mother of one 
of the boys do not make the book more at- 
tractive. Nor is he always bappy in his choice 
of the topics upon which he writes. In his 
account of Paris, for instance, considerable 
space is given toa description of a reception at 
the French Academy and an evening at a not- 
ed salon, in which few young readers can take 
an interest, while places to which boys would 
naturally go are not mentioned. The volume 
is well illustrated, and has maps of the routes 
pursued conveniently placed on the inside of 
the covers. If it had an index, it might be 
useful as a book of reference, since it contains 
many valuable historical facts and short bio- 
graphies of distinguished characters. 

‘Canoemates’ (Harpers), by Kirk Munroe, 
is an entertaining story for boys, and will use- 
fully enlarge their knowledge of our great At- 
lantic peninsula. ‘Two Loys make a trip in 
canoes from Key West along the Florida Reef 
to the western coast of the mainland, and from 
thence through the Everglades to the Atlantic. 
‘They have numerous adventures in terrible 
storms, with thieves, cowboys, wild animals, 
and huge fish, and especially with the Semi- 





noles, cf whom a very attractive account is 
given. There are excellent descriptions, also, 
ot the peculiar scenery of the Keys and south- 
ern Florida, of the sponge-fishery, and of life 
in a light-house, on a key, in a station on the 
Atlantic coast, and in an Indian village. 
Much information is given about canoes, their 
construction and management. 

The same region has attracted Mr. Charles F. 
Holder, whose ‘Along the Florida Reet’ (Ap- 
pletons) purports to be a record of the expe- 
riences of several boys among the Florida 
Keys, with a story as a sort of thread upon 
which are strung numerous observations of the 
varied and remarkable fauna of that subtro- 
pical region. The story is of trifling impor- 
tance, but the varied adventures of the boys, 
while sailing, hunting, and fishing, are suili- 
ciently exciting to make a very readable book. 
The natural history is somewhat of the sensa- 
tional order, and would probably have bene- 
tited by revision at the hands of some sober- 
minded biologist, and the illustrations in some 
cases have ouly a very remote connection with 
the text. Still, with all its faults, the book 
presents a picture of Jife in a quarter far re- 
moved from the experience of most boys, and 
they will doubtless welcome it for its novelty, 
while incidentally learning more or less about 
creatures not to be found in zodlogical gardens 
and which most of us hardly know even by 
name, 

The scene of ‘ Four on an Island’ (Cassell), 
by Mrs. L. T. Meade, is laid in Brazil, and the 
heroes of the story are four children—two boys 
and two girls, the eldest of whom is fourteen 
and the youngest nine—and adog. ‘lhey drift 
upon an uninhabited island, where they are 
obliged to stay for several weeks before they 
are rescued. During this time they build a 
but and manage to live comfortably, having 
for food turtles, eggs, and fish. ‘lheir chief 
danger lies in the huge and voracious land- 
crabs with which the island abounds. ‘Lhe little 
folks for whom the story was written and who 
are not yet familiar with the ‘Swiss Family 
Robinson,’ will find it attractive enough. 

‘ Englishman’s Haven’ (Appletons), by W. 
J. Gordon, tells of the two sieges of Louis- 
bourg, in 1745 and 1758, and it would be difli- 
cult to find a more graphic account of the 
strange fate of this fortress. ‘lhe colonial 
army under “Mr.” Pepperrell, with its “mix- 
ture of reckless audacity, pious enthusiasm, 
and exuberant boyishness,” and Boston under 
the double excitement of Whitefield’s preach- 
ing and the preparation for the expedition, are 
described as if by an eye-witness. So, also, is 
the spirited account of the gallant defence of 
Annapolis Royal by Col. Mascarene against the 
Frencu and Indians, and the capture of the 
two French men-of-war in the barbor of Louis- 
bourg at the second siege. ‘here is a some- 
what tangled thread of romance running 
through the story, in which a mysterious In- 
dian conjurer and his squaw play a prominent 
part. Among the noted characters introduced 
are Montcalm, Wolfe, and Capt. Cook. ‘ibe 
author bas very happily shown the spirit of the 
time ot which he writes, its habits of thought 
and manner of speech, by making the hero of 
his tale, a Scotcb lad, its narrator. He exhi- 
bits all the English colonist’s bitterness of 
feeling against the French, heartily com- 
mending, for instance, the expatriation of the 
Acadians. The sketch of the infamous Abbé 
Le Loutre, we trust, is not in all points his- 
torically true, though it certainly corresponds 
to the reputation which be bore among his 
contemporaries, The illustrations are excep- 
tionally good. 
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There is a quaint originality and life in 
Brander Matthews’s ‘Tom Paulding’ (The Cen- 
tury Co.), a very enjoyable story. ‘he scene 
is laid in the upper part of New York city, 
the days of the Revolution being skilfully 
linked with our own times. Three or four 
“real” boys, a girl, an adventure-loving Uncle 
Dick, the very model of what a boy would 
like in a bachelor uncle, are the principal act- 
ors, and the seeking a buried treasure is the 
main incident. The interest in the bero’s 
quest is more than well-sustained, the last 
chapters being the best in the book. Tom 
himself is a manly, straightforward, unselfish 
fellow, devoted to his mother and sister—a 
boy, in a word, whose companionship is worth 
having, even though it be only in a story. 

‘The End of a xainbow’ (Scribners), by Ros- 
siter Jobnson, is an ingenious, but at times 
over-tanciful, story of the doings of some boys 
and girls in an inland town a few years before 
the Rebellion. Among other things, they search 
a mill-race for lost treasures, write prize 
stories for a newspaper, make an exploring ex- 
pedition in a canal-boat, and “unhaunt” a 
baunted house. The story is supposed to be 
told by one of the number, and is for the 
most part humorous alter a boyish fashion, but 
some of the fun is rather above childisb heads. 
Nor will they be likely to understand the 
author’s meaning in the closing chapters, 
which have a curiously despondent tone. The 
narrator comes back to his home, alter a six 
years’ absence in the heart cf Java, to learn 
for the first time from a wounded playmate 
the story of the just-finisheJ civil war. 

The war is the theme of ‘The Battle of New 
York’ (Appletons), by William O. Stoddard. 
‘Two lads, one a Confederate, the other a 
Unionist, are the joint heroes. ‘The former 
acts as a spy, carrying despatches between 
Gen, Lee and his New York allies. On bis re- 
turn from this city he witnesses the battle of 
Gettysburg. The other is a newsboy, and 
defends his house against an attack by the mob 
during the draft riots of 1863. The description 
of these terrible days and more awful nights 
is very animated, and is by far the best part 
of the book. Tbe story, with this exception, 
is told in a somewhat confused and spasmodic 
way, which renders it diilicult at times to keep 
the thread of the narrative. Some very im- 
probable incidents are introduced, and there 
is also a tiresome imitation, by bad spelling, 
of street-talk, of which the less the better in 
this kind of literature. 

The author, M. Louise Putnam, of ‘ibe 
Children’s Life of Abrabam Lincoln’ (Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co.) disclaims any 
expectation of amusing the children tor 
whom she has written. She hopes to interest 
them and instruct them, and we think she 
will succeed. But the children who will enjoy 
the chapters dealing with Lincoln’s maturity 
must be older than thse who will enjoy the 
first chapters. The book improves as it goes 
on, and there is some danger that those who 
would delight in the later chapters will be dis- 
couraged by the earlier. ‘these are a little 
sentimental, and they give a decidedly rose- 
colored account of Lincoln’s parents, while 
the sordid misery of his childboo! and early 
youth would hardly be guessed from what is 
written. Consequently, no adequate sense is 
conveyed of that innate nobility which tri 
umphed over the most unfavorable environ- 
ment. A good feature of the book is its brief | 
expositions bere and there of the formsof gov- | 
ernmeut. ‘lhe Electoral College is taken too | 
seriously, and there is no indication of the 





difference of its present operation from the 
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intention of its founders. In treating of the 
slavery question there is not a hint of any 
forces working for the destruction of slavery 
outside of the political parties. There is not 
even a word concerning the political anticipa- 
tions of the Republican party in the Liberty 
and Free-Soil parties. Chbiluren will be apt to 
feel some disappointment at finding Lincoln so 
willing to save the Union without destroying 
slavery, while yet he was a good deal in ad- 
vance of his party in his anti-slavery senti- 
ments. It is a rhetorical exaggeration. ag- 
gravated by italics, to say that Lincoln's 
proclamation, “by a stroke of bis pen, freed 
a whole race,” as it did not affect the border 
States. ‘here is no mention of the Constitu- 
tional Amendment finishing his work. The 
best feature of the bcok is the copious extracts 
from Lincoln’s speeches and addresses. They 
will prove the most comprehensible parts of 
the story—“ words so deep that a child can un- 
derstand them,” as Theodore Parker said of 
the teachings of Jesus. 

“Mackay of Uganda” (A, C. Armstrong & 
Son) was a missionary, the story of whose 
stirring life cannot tail to stimulate the boys 
for whom it was written. He was singularly 
well-fitted for the work of a pioneer of Chris- 
tian civilization in a barbarous country. Born 
in a Scottish manse, and educated partly in a 
university and partly in a machine shop, he 
joined the habits of thought and speech of a 
winister to the skill of a practical engineer. 
To tuese qualifications for a typical missionary 
should be auded a sunny disposition, whole- 
souled devotion to his work, great tact in 
dealing with the natives, and a perfect fear- 
lessness of death for a just cause. His life was 
crowded with interesting and exciting inci- 
He was familiar not only witb the 
perils of the African forests, deserts, and 
lakes, but with persecutions as tierce as those 
which raged in the rst centuries of our era 
Many lads whom he taught Christian truth 
while laboring at the forge or in the boat- 
yard, were dragged from his side to testify in 
the flames to their belief in Mackay's God. 
He himself escaped a hundred times, only be- 
cause of bis usefulness as a mucbinist to the 
savage king Mwanga. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that his biographer, bis sister, bas so 
littie faculty for telling his story in a manner 
attractive to the young. 
tial power of graphically picturing the scenes 
in which her brother played so conspicuous 
and so heroic a part, and overburvens her 
book with frequent and long quotations from 
diaries and letters intended for older readers, 
Still, notwithstanding these defects, we be 
lieve that some boys will be led by the book to 
promote in some way “the moral and spiritual 
regeneration ” of Africa. 

‘Mixed Pickles’(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), 
by Evelyn Raymond, is a very sprightly nar- 
rative of the doings of six cousins suddenly 
brought together in the farm-house of their 
Quaker grandmother. Their varied characters 
are well delineated, the plucky little Fritz and 
his bright sister Octave being made especially 
attractive. The account of the manner in 
which the boy invalid is cured, both morally 
and bediiy, though marred a little by the im- 
probable “mystery” of bis great medical dis- 
covery, is certainly novel and interesting. A 
little romance is introduced by the marriage 
of the delightful German uncle to the rather 
sharp but lovable Quakeress aunt. The story 
is thoroughly wholesome and enjoyable, and 
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BASTABLE'S PUBLIC FINANCE 


Public Finance. By C. F. Bastable, LL. D., 
Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. Macmillan & Co. 15, 


THE subject of public finance, Prof. Nastable 


observes, bas not been systematically treated 
in English since McCulloch wrote, weill-nigh 
half a century ago, and the lack of a suitable 
manual has been especially felt by teachers. 
Upon the whole, we incline to think that this 
book will supply the want as satisfactorily as 
is possible. To say the truth, tc ere is prac 

tically no science of finance, nor is there any 
approach to agreement as to the principles 
upon which such a science might be con 

structed. A very considerable number of 
people look upon government as an evil only 
tolerable because it prevents the worse evils of 
anarchy, and consider it essentially and per- 
manentiy incapable of transacting any business 
in as efficient and economical a manner as its 
subjects, Upon their side, they cl 
perience is arrayed A larger 





baps, regard government as a “fo 

benetits, to use Blackstone's expression, and 
are for enlarging its functions, and therefore 
its expenditures, upon every opportunity. 
Upon their side is the passion for equality 
and the belief in buman perfectibility, It 
might seem that the difference between these 
schools of thought related only to the amount 
of expenditure, but a little reflection shows 
that the methods of raising revenue are 
While the con- 
troversy between free-traders and protection 


equally the cause of dispute, 


ists continues, It is safe to say that there wall 
be no common consent as to what is seund 
tinance. 

Were the protectionists disposed of, there 
would remain the prohibitio 


baceonists, who regard the taxation of the ac 


ists and anti-to- 


cursed thing as implying a league between 
Satan and the Government; the single-tax 
men, who would raise all revenue from rates 
upon land; the believers in an income tax, 
who would tax persons rather than things; 
and those who hold to taxing all property, 
reai and personal. As a matter of fact, the 
Government obtains a revenue by disregard- 
ing all these theories in part and recognizivg 
them to a greater or less extent. In this way 
an empirical system of taxation comes to exist 
in every country, which is scientific only be- 
cause it is found to work. So long as it does 
produce revenue from subjects and does not 
prouuce rebelhon among them, it satisfies the 
ordinary requirements of rulers, and improve- 
ments are likely to consist chiefly in moditica- 
tions that increase revenue without increasing 
discontent. The financial system of England 
is a growth of this kind, and to be defended 
upon this ground. Frof. Bastable coes not 
seem to us to be free from a certain insularity 
of view upon this subject, He evidently re- 
gards the English system of taxation as ap- 
proximating the ideal, but if we examine his 
arguments, it will be found that they amount 
to maintaining that by combining a number of 
individually objectionable taxes a desirable 
compound will result. The truth is, that the 
burden of taxation in Great Britain is rela- 
tively very light, and no matter how bad a 
tax may be in theory, if it practically is not 
oppressive, it is likely to be retained. 
Taxation is an institution lke language. 
Philologists could easily construct a language 
which should be afar more perfect instrument 
for the expression of thought than any that 
now exists. The mere substitution of the sym 
bols of the stenographer for our alphabet would 
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result in an enormous saving of time in both 
reading and writing, and even phonetic spell- 
ing would save a year’s painful toil to those 
who bave to acquire the English tongue. But 
not even the least of these reforms is practi- 
cable, because it is as impossible to change the 
customs of a whole people as it is to frame an 
indictment against them. Immediate incon- 
venience outweighs intinite future advantage. 
Nolumus leges mutari expresses the common 
feeling in regard to taxation. Men know the 
ills of established taxes, and would rather 
bear them-than fly to others that they know 
not of. Hence a new tax is almost aiways 
odious, no matter what its abstract merits; 
and legislators and administrative officers will 
generally find it safer to follow the beaten paths 
than to incur the risks of adopting the most 
attractive innovations. The history of taxa- 
tion, therefore, like that of language, is the 
record of adaptations of existing institutions 
to new demands. No change is made except 
of necessity, and its nature when made is de- 
termined by immediate expediency. 


Nevertheless, a certain number of empirical 
rules have come to be recognized by tinan- 
ciers, and it isin the presentation of these that 
Prof. Bastable does his best work. Certain 
taxes have been found to be peculiarly odious 
and therefore unproductive. Hence they are 
to be discarded in favor of those that are less 
unpopular. Others are uncertain in their pro- 
duct or expensive in their collection, and these 
tend to be abandoned, ‘Ihe machinery of col- 
lection is from time to time improved, and the 
most productive rates are ascertained by ex- 
perience, until it is possible to determine in a 
well-governed country like England just how 
much revenue may be expected,from a tax 
and just how much it ought to cost to collect 
it. So, too, in the matter of borrowing, the 
methods have reached a high degree of perfec- 
tion, and most governments, it may be added, 
have taken full advantage of this improve- 
ment, 

We have spoken asif finance and taxation 
were the same thing, but Prof. bastable ob- 
serves that although taxation is the principal 
source of public revenue, it is not the only 
one. Formerly governments were large owners 
of property, and although revenue from this 
source is now relatively insignificant, it is in- 
trinsically considerable. The German States 
especially undertake much business upon public 
account, and just at present there is a loud cry 
in England for municipal ownership of gas and 
water-works and street railways. Prof. Bas- 
table shows that enterprises of this kind are 
not as arule very profitable. A great many 
States own railways, but the kingdom of Prus- 
sia is the only one that makes them pay. 
Whether there may be other public benefits 
compensating for this financial loss is a differ- 
ent question. It may be contended that the 
Government should not aim to derive a protit 
from such services, but it is easy to see that 
where a profit is not the end of a business, a 
deficiency is likely to occur, which in the case 
of governments must be made up by taxation. 
Upon this point the practice of the post offices 
of Great Britain and the United States may 
be contrasted. 

Considering the multifarious information 
collected in this volume, it seems a grave er- 
ror of judgment not to provide it with an in- 
dex. It will, of cuurse, be read through by 
some, but its value is as a book of reference, 
and as such it would naturally be consulted by 
a great many readers who must now turn to 
more available sources of information. It is a 
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Mr. D. A. Wells’s report on taxation in New 
York is quoted, Prof. Bastable seerns to be 
ignorant of his classical reports as Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and of their re- 
sults. Perhaps no documents more instructive 
for the financier are in existence, nor has any 
reform in methods of raising revenue com- 
parable to that instituted by Mr. Wells taken 
place at any recentdate. Butin general Prof. 
Bastable displays a very thorough acquaint- 
ance with his subject, especially on its prac- 
tical sice, as well as with what has been 
written about it. His book will at once take 
its place as the standard English manual of 
finance, and its merits are such as to make it 
probable that it will hold this place for a long 
time to come, 








LOKD LOFTUS’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


The Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord Au- 
gustus Loftus, P.C., G.C.B. First Series. 
1837-1862. 2 vols. Cassell Publishing Co. 
Pp. 428 and 343, 

THESE reminiscences will extend over nearly 
fifty years of diplomatic service, the most 
important scenes of whica were Vienna and 
Berlin, The style of the writer tbhrouzh- 
out is painfully like that of a protocol, and, 
when he speaks of the doings of royalty, it is 
in language as devotional as that of the co- 
lumn of Court News in the Morning Post. 
But ber eath the ample folds of buckram, pro- 
fessional and social, we find a character not 
uninteresting or without value. It is that of 
a public man who has spent a long life, not in 
the service of a party, but in that of his Gov- 
ernment and his country. You can see that 
he is always honestly doing his best to fultil 
the good objects of his calling by preserving 
friendly relations, settling international differ- 
ences, and keeping the world at peace. He 
is impassive, as his profession requires, and 
seldom allows bis own opinion, still more sel- 
dom his own feelings, to appear. ut you 
can see that his sympathies are liberal. His 
judgments of men are perfectly calm. Only 
in the case of “Albert the Goody,” as some 
profane persons have called him, does the di- 
plomatist feel impelled by his loya!ty to work 
himself up to a strain of eulogy which reminds 
us of the singular monument in Hyde Park, 
where all the representatives of the world’s 
genius are seen filing in humble procession 
round the feet of the Prince Consort. 

On the other hand, those who look for di- 
plomatic revelations or spicy anecdote will 
suffer the same disappointment here on a small 
scale which they suffered on a large scale in 
the Memoirs of 'Talleyrand. If Lord Augustus 
Loftus saw any secret springs of action, or was 
behind the curtain of any mystery, the reti- 
cence of the diplomatist has prevailed. One 
curious document he gives us. It was placed 
in his hands, be says, by a colleague who had 
come from Paris and who was intimate with 
the circle of the Emperor Napoleon III. It is 
without signature, date, or address, but pur- 
ports to be an outline of the Emperor’s policy, 
if pot an instruction to one of his Ministers. 
As it is short, we may give it in Lord Augus- 
tus’s own translation: 


“Pending the duration of the war in Italy, 
it will be necessary to keep back and flatter 
England in order to obtain her inaction and 
to be assured of her neutrality. 

“The war in Italy happily and victoriously 
terminated, the great operation in the East 
will commence in concert with Russia, and 
England will be attacked simultaneously on 
her coasts and her naval stations in the Medi- 





little surprising, we may add, that although 
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“As for Prussia, one laughs at her diplo- 
matic measures, which aim at obtaining a 
guarantee from the Eimperor not to attack 
Austria on her territory belonging to the Ger- 
man Confederation, and to preserve to the mi- 
nor Italian Princes their respective territories. 
As for Germany, a certain esteem will be pre- 
tended for ber organization, ber civilization, 
her progress; and it will be given out at 
Frankfort that it is a mere question of the 
liberation of Italy, except making solemn pro- 
mises never to attack German territory; but 
in reality the populations will be roused 
against the Governments, and Prussia and the 
Diet will be beld in check by Russia.” 

Lord Augustus seems inclined to think that 
the paper is authentic; at least he remarks 
that it corresponds with the Emperor’s babits 
of mind, and receives contirmation from sub- 
sequent events, 

“'lrbe Emperor Napoleon,” he says, “was apt 
to act under sudden impulses. He was easily 
impressed by those feelings for oppressed na- 
tionalities which he had imbibed in his early 
youth, and he was the more easily seduced by 
those feelings when they harmonized with his 
ambitious views of remodeliing the map of 
Europe, without at the same time taking any 
decided resolution of carrying them into exe- 
cution. . . . Thus it was that his policy often 
appeared tortuous and inconsistent, and his 
apparent want of sincerity was productive of 
disbelief and distrust. 

“There were two currents in the direction 
of his foreign policy, viz., that of the ordi- 
nary Official current through his accredited 
diplomacy, and that carried on through the 
medium of secret agents unknown to his Cabi- 
net, the result of which was that the language 
of his ministers abroad was not always in bar- 
mopy with the Emperor’s views and with 
facts. ‘lhus. while negotiating for the pacific 
settlement of the affairs of Italy, he bad pre- 
determined on war, and at the same time was 
negotiating with Count Cavour, through a 
secret agent, the arrangements for action.” 


Napoleon III. was a sort of visionary cracks- 
man. His imagination, wandering from one 
of bis neighbors’ bouses to the other, was al- 
ways planning a nocturnal enterprise against 
some of them. Even while bis legs were 
under your dinner-table, his eyes were 
dreamily looking for the easiest access to your 
strong-box. But he was irresolute, and if he 
found your locks and bars strong, he turned 
his inventive genius at once in another direc- 
tion. His prison meditations had filled his 
mind witb schemes of every kind, first for bis 
own exaltation and afterwards for the re- 
construction of the world. Nobody ever was 
safe inhis hands. While he was concocting the 
Coup d’Etat, he was gratuitously prodigal 
of perfidious disclaimers, and professions of 
loyalty to the Republic. The alarm about bis 
designs which gave birth to the Volunteer 
movement in England, seemed to many a sense- 
less panic, but it appears that after his fall he 
made proposals to the German Emy; eror which 
prove the alarm to have been anything but 
groundless, His fancy generally ran in the 
track of the first Emperor’s designs, and, had 
the Confederates obtained his aid, they would 
probably have been asked to pay for it by the 
surrender of Louisiana. 

Another curious little trait of Napoleon ITI. 
is connected with tbe negotiations at Villa- 
franca which closed the Italian war. It seems 
that he shrank from a personal interview with 
the Austrian Emperor, because, as he told 
Metternich, he felt sure that he should fall un- 
der Francis Joseph’s personal influence, “J’ai 
eu bien raison d’avoir redouté 1l’entrevue 
avec sa Majesté votre souverain, car j’étais 
bien sir qu’elie me subjugerait.” It can hard- 
ly have been the intellectual influence of Fran- 
cis Joseph that Napoleon dreaded; he must 
have felt tiat as a parvenu and a usurper he 
would succumb te the majesty of legitimate 
royalty. DProbably Le was conscivus that he 
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was not only a parvenu and a usurper, but an 
impostor, and that there was no more of the 
Bonaparte in bis true pedigree than there was 
in bis head and face. It is curious that this 
open secret, though a perfectly open secret it 
was, practically did him so little harm. The 
recollection of the falsehoods that he had told 
while he was preparing to spring on Austria, 
may also have had something to do with his 
personal shyness in meeting Francis Joseph. 

‘the views of Lord Augustus on the subject 
of the Crimean War and the relations between 
Great Britain and Kussia are those which one 
would expect from a man of sense. He sees 
that the war ought never to have taken place, 
and that its results have come to nothing. 
Russia has regained possession of the territo- 
ries ceded in Bessarabia, and the clauses limit- 
ing her naval forces anu prohibiting her con- 
struction of fortresses on the Black Sea are a 
dead letter. Great Britain, Lord Augustus 
thinks, ought to place herself at once on a 
thoroughly good footing with Russia, the other 
great Asiatic Power. Keasonable Englishmen 
wiil agree with him in this. The Empire of 
Russia in Central Asia has grown from causes 
as natural as those by which the Empire of 
Great Britain has grown in Southern Asia, 
and there is no reason why the two Empires, 
each of them having reached its limits of ex- 
tension and become coterminous with the 
other, should not rest side by side in peace. 
Russia’s threats and her designs, if she really 
has any, of invading Hindustan, would prob- 
ably pass away if Great Britain would with- 
draw the veto which, for reasons not easy to 
understand, she persists in putting on Kussia’s 
access to the Mediterranean, where the pres- 
ence of Russia, so far as appears, would be no 
more dangerous to England than that of the 
other maritime Powers. The Crimean war 
was brought on mainly by the personal influ- 
ence of three men, all of whom were bent on 
war from the beginning: Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and Louis Napo- 
leon; the first two being actuated by that al- 
most insane Russophobia which had before led 
Palmerston into the disastrous invasion of Af- 
ghanistan, the third by the desire of surround- 
ing his upstart throne with a halo of military 
glery and of forcing his own way into the cir- 
cle of legitimate monarchs. The overbearing 
temper of the Czar had no doubt furnished 
these intriguers with the occasion, but there 
was nothing which diplomacy would not have 
settled had they not been determined that set- 
tlement there should be none, and covertly 
worked together to prevent one. Had Lord 
Aberdeen been bold enough to recall Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe from Constantinople, 
peace might have been preserved. But, un- 
fortunately, Lord Aberdeen, a man of much 
less force than virtue, and the head of an ill- 
cemented coalition, was not master of his own 
Cabinet. 

‘Ihe anecdotes and personal touches in these 
volumes are very few. but here is an amus- 
ing little story of Brouguam: 


“the King [of Wiirtemberg] had a magnifi- 
cent stud of Arab korses, which he procured 
at great expense from Syria, and of which he 
was very proud. When Lord Brougham visited 
Stuttgart, he was taken round the stables by 
the King’s Master of the Horse. it was a bit- 
terly cold day, and Lord Brougham, slightiy 
clad, and with trousers scarcely reaching to 
his ankles, ran hastily through the stables, 
never looked at a horse, and on coming out 
merely observed to the Master of the Horse 
‘that the money spent on the stables would be 
more advantageously spent in building a suit- 
able university for the education of the no- 
bility.’ The Master of the Horse, unaccus- 
tomed to receive any but loud encomiums of 
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praise and admiration, was reduced to dumb 
silence.” 

Few are now alive who can remember those 
trousers scarcely reaching to the ankles, and 
can vividly represent to themselves how 
Brougham would scuttle through the stables, 
and with what play of face, especially of the 
incomparable nose, the observation which 
crushed the Master of the Horse would be 
delivered. Here is a story of Lord Westmor- 
land, British Envoy at Berlin, also amusing in 
its way: 

“On one occasion an English gentleman 
called to see Lord Westmorland on particular 
business. He was at breakfast, and, receiving 
him with bis usual urbanity, asked the object 
of his visit. ‘ihe gentleman said that be telt 
somewhat aggrieved that be bad brought an 
ollicial letter of introduction to him from the 
Foreign Utlice, and, having learnt that bis 
Loruship had given a great dinner the night 
before, was surprised and burt at receiving 
no invitation. Lord Westmorland exclaimed, 
with bis usual heartiness, ‘God bless me, sir, 
I am really quite distressed. 1 think | re- 
ceived the letter of which you speak. I will 
send for it.’ Accordingly the letter was 
brought to him, and on reading it he said to 
the stranger, ‘Ah! I tnougbt so. There, sir, 
is the letter; but there is no mention of dinner 
in it,’ on which the gentleman rose and backed 
out of the room in confusion.” 


Metternich and Bismarck appear in their 
usual aspect. Old Metternich said to Lord 
Augustus, when he told him that something 
would never happen, “Mon cher, il ne faut 
jamais dire ‘ jamais.’” Metternich’s political 
memory, reaching back to the time before the 
French Revolution, gave plenty of point to 
the remark. Bismarck often said to Lord 
Augustus that “he gloried in having no prin- 
ciples, and he observed that when you wished 
to gain a certain object, your principles cross 
your path and defeat your aim.” Bismarck’'s 
frankness is astounding. Perbaps it is calcu- 
lated and used as the best cloak for his designs. 
Ata dinner in London in 161, he told Dis- 
raeli, then leader of the Opposition, that he 
should shortly be obliged to undertake the 
direction of the Prussian Government, that his 
first duty would be to reorganize the army, 
that he would then take the first pretext to 
declare war against Austria, to dissolve the 
Germanic Diet, to overpower the middle and 
smaller States, and to give a national unity to 
Germany under the leadership of Prussia. He 
added that he had come to say this to the 
Queen’s Ministers. Uisraeli’s remark was, 
“Take care of that man; he means what he 
says.” 

‘Lhe importance of the diplomatic profession 
has been greatly reduced by the change from 
personal to Parliamentary government. The 
most adroit of ambassadors can no longer serve 
his Government muca by playing on the per- 
sonal characters of kings or ministers, much 
less on that of kings’ mistresses, as be might 
in former days. No diplomatic Walpole will 
ever again acquire a valuable connection for 
his country by visiting a Fleury in the bour of 
bis temporary disgrace. Still, these men will 
bave their value so long as anything of a 
personal element enters into international 
relations, Especially they will have their 
value where the foreign minister of their own 
country is not familiar with the national 
leaders and cannot well act by telegraph. 
This is particularly the case with regard to 
Washington, of the personalities of which a 
british foreign minister is totally ignorant, 
and where without a good informant on the 
spot he would be to a great extent negotiating 
in the dark. 








The West from a Car Window. By Richard 
Harding Davis. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1592. 

Tue only poor thing about this book is its title. 
It is not the West from acar window. It is 
the West from the inside, from among the sun 
flowers, the cacti, the mountain peaks, Mr, 
Davis ic not only a practised and effective 
writer, but he is an acute and intelligent ob- 
server, who has the enviable faculty of under- 
standing the most of what he sees, notwith- 
standing it may be novel; and when necessary, 
he can expose for the consideration of tue 
thoughtful a serious subject, without burying 
it under solemnity or making it ridiculous by 
burlesque. It he cculd prospect for “mineral” 
with the keenne:ss that be does for character- 
istics, a new bonanza might 
hour. Troopers on the field against Garza, In- 
dians on a reservation, Creede, the settled and 
the barren West, the clubs and the architec 
ture of Denver, and the amenities and the 
loneliness of a frontier post, ranch life, Okla- 
boma, and fifty otuer topics are treated with 
spirit, with with 
There is not a dull line in the book, but the 
United States soldier, commissioned and en- 
listed, and the American Indian alike have 
cause to be grateful for the fate that drew 
them into the line of vision of such a delinea 
tor. 
of both classes than half-a-dogen “military” 
romances, 

Mr. Davis bas enjoyed his excursion frankly, 
and those who follow him in spirit will enjoy 
it likewise. He offers only impressions, and 
not conclusions, but they are the impressions 
of a cultivated and liberal critic. He declines 
to draw morals for otbers, who may find their 
own; but it is quite obvious that heis hke the 
man who would rather be a lamp-post in the 
streets of New York than live in wealth out 
of it. He doesn’t say that, but he does say: 
“The West is a very wonderful, large, un- 


be developed any 


accuracy, intelligence, 


hiis occasional chapters give a truer view 


finished, and out-of-doors portion of our coun- 
try, and a most delightful place to visit.” 

lhe book has many excellent illustrations, 
some by Kemington. 


Logarithmic and Other Mathematical Tables. 
By William J. hiussey, Professor of Astrono- 
my in the Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, etc. Ann Arbor: Register Publishing 

Co. 1892, 

For the semi-occasional user of logarithms, 

collections like Kdbler’s are best. Buta per- 

son who is destined to use up several books of 
tables by the wearing-down of the paper under 
bis tingers—which commonly happens to expert 
mathematicians—will prefer to be provided 
with four-place, five-place, six-place, and 
seven-place tables, since tue expenditure of 
time in working with these is in the ratios of 
1:2:3:4, respectively. Can the tables before 
us be recommended as being about as good as 
others? They are printed upon paper fairly 
opaque and quite free from sheen, substantial 
but rather cottony to the touch and too white. 
A small page is a recognized advautage in 
tables of logarithms. These pages are taller 
than those of any five-place tables we know 
except Hoiiel’s. The ink is not quite so black 
as we could wish, and some pages are a little 
gray. Very many figures look as if printed 
from worn types. The fourth figure of log. 

4092 comes froma wrong font. The alignment 

leaves much to be desired. The type is of the 

old pattern, which in our judgment is prefer- 
able to the Huttonian character (the pattern 
now common in ordinary printing, invented, 
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it is guessed, by Dr. Charles Hutton in 1783), 
but inferior to the Egyptian, which are all of 
one height but without hair-lines. 

We may examine the arrangement of the 
table of logarithms of numbers. Each tenth 
value of the argument is printed in Huttonian 
type. This gives it sufticient prominence; the 
large black round-numbers of Babbage are un- 
necessary. The table is arranged ina New- 
tonian block, which we deem more convenient 
than the columnar form, especially since it 
brings twice as many numbers on each page. 
The table everywhere opens to exactly 1,000 
logarithms, not counting those on the last line, 
which are a sort of catch, or rehearsal of the 
first line of the next page. This isa point of 
great superiority over Bowditch, Scblémilch, 
etc. The numbers in each tenth line are placed 
between horizontal rules, while the interven- 
ing nine lines are divided by leads into three 
sets of three. This is the plan of the highly 
approved tables of Kremiker; yet we prefer, 
with Schrén and others, the division by leads 
into sets of five. The first two figures of the 
five-figure logarithms are given only in the 
first column at the top of the page and where 
they change. Bremiker thus separates.only 
one figure, while Bowditch gives all tive in 
every column, The ten columns of the block 
are all separated by vertical rules, that after 
the fifth being extra heavy. This is the cus- 
tomary way, but we are fully persuaded that 
all these vertical lines are productive of error 
in following the horizontal lines with the eye. 
We consider the tables of Schlémilch, Oppol- 
zer, J. M. Peirce, and others, which omit all 
but the line after the fifth column, as much 
the more comfortable. 


The indication of a change of the figure in 
the last place of unrepeated decimals is by an 
asterisk prefixed to every logarithm affected. 
This is decidedly the best method. The pro- 
portional parts are exact to the sixth place. 
The practice of thus printing the proportional 
parts arose in consequence of Babbage, in his 
seven-place table, printing a dot under every 
terminal figure which had been increased. 
This he did on the ground that all information 
which could be given without disadvantage 
should be given—a good principle for seven- 
place tables, without doubt. Only, upon that 
principle, De Morgan’s plan should be adopted 
of distinguishing the quarters of the last unit 
by means of the four ordinary punctuation 
marks, thus making the tables accurate to a 
fraction of the number entered equal to unity 
divided by a power of ten. However, Bab- 
bage’s system was extensively adopted, and 
consequently it was necessary to give the pro- 
portional parts more accurately. Prof. Hussey 
prints a dash over every increased 5, whether 
it be terminal or not, and over no other in- 
creased numbers. It luckily happens that 
there is no case in the table of an increased 5 
followed by three zeros, otherwise the system 
would break down. Now, we think a system 
illogical, and therefore inelegant, which can 
only be carried out by virtue of an accident. 
But what is the use of carrying the propor- 
tional parts to six places? Everybody must 
allow that it would be bad economy of time in 
computing to write down one’s numbers al- 
ternately to five and to six places of decimals. 
Now, what difference does it make that we add 
the six-place numbers in our heads? A centi- 
metre and a half at the bottom of each page 
of the table is devoted to giving the values of 
S and T, and that not unambiguously. ‘This 
seems decidedly awkward. 

There are trigonometrical tables, both loga- 
rithmic and natural, tables of addition and 





subtraction logarithms, etc. Attbe end of the 
book are given formule and constants. The 
latter are pretty carelessly collected and 
copied. The velocity of light is made to be 
296,944 kilometres per second! Clarke’s 
value of the metre in inches, 39.370432, is 
given, although its error has been known for 
many years. First Prof. Rogers and then 
Gen. Comstock made fairly concordant deter- 
minations, very different from Clarke’s. In 
fact, his was merely the result of measuring 
copies of Bessel’s toise in inches, and then 
deducing the length of 443.296 lines of the 
toise, this being the number of lines of the 
toise de Pérou intended to make the metre 
at the time of the construction of the Jatter. 
but recently M. Benoit of the International 
Bureau has shown that the metre so deduced 
from Bessel’s toise is too long by its 74,000th 
part. So, correcting Clarke’s determination, 
and combining it, reduced to a weight of \, 
with the values obtained by Rogers and Com- 
stock, we find: 
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This makes 25.40003 millimetres in an inch. 
If we remember, then, that 39.37 and 25.4 
should each be increased by one-millionth part 
of itself, we shall have the fact as accurately 
as it is known. We find this convenient rule 
used in the Yaryan Company’s Tables. Prof. 
Hussey’s book will do for easily contented 
computers, 





Children’s Rights : A Book of Nursery Logic. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

Children: ‘their Models and Critics. By Au- 
retta Roys Aldrich. Harper & Bros, 


An Old World observer of our social traits 
would probably be inclined to smile at the ti- 
tle ‘Children’s Rights’ on the cover of a vol- 
ume addressed to an American public. Mrs. 
Wiggin, however, forestalls irony by elimi- 
nating at the eutset any fond-mother inter- 
pretations of her theme. “A multitude of 
privileges, or rather indulgences,” she very 
truly observes, “can exist with a total disre- 
gard of the child’s rights.” Translated into 
other terms, children’s rights are parents’ du- 
ties. A bird’s-eye view of these duties is 
given in the first of the essays of which the 
volume is composed. A more than fair pro- 
portion of the nine remaining ones (three of 
which are by Mrs. Wiggin’s sister, Miss Nora 
Smith) is devoted to a lively partisanship of 
the methods of Froebel, and to the desirabili- 
ty of sending children to learn of his disciples 
in the kindergarten. 

In spite of the genuine sympatby of the col- 
laborators for the little waifs and strays, as 
well as for the happier youngsters whose cause 
they have espoused, we do not think they bave 
done justice to their subject. There is an un- 
fortunate lack of sequence in the papers, and 
much repetition that might have been avoided. 
They are, moreover, composed in too dis- 
jointed a fashion to exercise on the reader the 
persuasion which is force. And, notwithstand- 
ing a probable and natural prepossession in 
favor of the biographer of the little hero Tim- 
othy, the “gentle” reader cannot fail to be re- 
pelled by such blatant slang as the following: 
“He does not realize that she [the American 
woman] not only has in hand the emancipa- 
tion of the American woman, but the reforma- 
tion of the American man and the education of 
the American child. If that triangular mission 





in life does not keep her out of mischief and 
make her the angel of the twentieth century, 
she is a hopeless case,” 

Mrs. Aldrich, fortunately, does not write in 
what our critics have dubbed Americanese. 
Her little book is modest and attractive in 
form and modest and attractive in expression. 
Though it makes no new contribution towards 
the philosopby of education or the government 
of children, it displays the happy balance of 
profound sense of responsibility and good com- 
mon sense that has stood many an excellent 
mother in stead of philosophy. ‘Lhere is inter- 
nal evidence that Mrs. Aldrich, too, writes of 
the kindergarten from personal experience, 
She, however, sees clearly that there may be 
need of reform within a reform, and her coun- 
sel of perfection is no less to the kindergart- 
ner than to the parent. The homely illustra- 
tions of the points to be pressed home are such 
as readily sink into the memory, and the book 
is, on the whole, one that may do serviceable 
work where more authoritative teachers would 
fail of a hearing. 





A Dictionary of Botanical Terms. By A. A. 
Crozier. Henry Holt & Co. 1892. 8vo, 
pp. v, 202. 

For the last twenty or thirty years botanical 
study has been so largely turned in the direc- 
tion of anatomy and physiology that a host of 
new anatomical and physiological terms has 
been introduced, many words already in use 
have received new meanings, and not rarely 
different investigators have proposed the same 
term for very diflerent ideas, All this new 
terminology has made a new botanical diction- 
ary very desirable. This Dictionary is neces- 
sarily very much richer in words and defini- 
tions than any of its predecessors, and a brief 
examination of its pages sbows that much la- 
bor has been bestowed upon the preparation of 
it. It would be impossible that such a work 
should be perfect, and one may easily point out 
deficiencies, and even an occasional insufficient 
or faulty definition. Such well-known terms 
as Anadromous, Catadromous, Gemmiform, 
Glochidium, and Hypocraterimorphous are 
lacking. Instead of the last of these is given 
the hybrid Hypocrateriform, an expression 
which Dr. Gray rejected even disdainfully. Al- 
gology, another hybrid, is honored with a 
definition—‘the part of botany relating to al- 
gee ’—while Phycology, the preferable word 
linguistically, is given only as a synonym. 
Octospore is defined as ‘an eight-fold tetra- 
spore,’ which it is not; to have said ‘a definite 
group of eight spores’ would have done very 
well. Palmately-lobed is wrongly detined, for 
it is the sinuses and not the “lobes” that “are 
directed towards the apex of the petiole.” 

The greatest defect of the book is the entire 
omission of derivations, for to know the ety- 
mology of a word is often a great help toward 
understanding its meaning. Botanists have 
been accused of fondness for sesquipedalian ex- 
pressions, and the best reply to such accusation 
is naturally to show from its derivation the fit- 
ness of each technical word. No distinction is 
made between un-Anglicized Latin words, such 
as Hortensis, Humilis, and Pumilus, and such 
good English wordsas Dwarf and Terrestrial ; 
and there is generally noticeable a sad neglect 
of Latin and Greek, the foundation-languages 
of scientific terminology. 
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Rand, McNally & Co. 50 


lilustra- 
Lee & 


ing the Reasonable Service of Catholics. Benziger 
Bros. 
Eggleston, E. The Hoosier Schoo!-Master. Library 


ed, Orange Judd Co. $1.50. 

Fall, Prof. Delos. An Introduction to Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
60 cents. 

Fasnacht, G. E. 
Composition. 


Maemillan’s Course of French 
Second Course. Macmillan. $1.10. 


Fontaine, C. 
Siécle. W. R. Jenkins. $1.2 

French, H. W. Through Arctics and Tropics. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. $1.50. 

Galton, F. Hereditary Genius. Macmil 
lan. $2.50 

Gordy, Ww. | 


2d ed. 


“and Twitchell, W. I. A Pathfinder 


in American History. Part IL Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 
Hadow, W. H. Studies in Modern Music. Mac 


millan, $2.25. 
Hart, Prof. A. B. Formation of the Union. 
1829. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 
Hiorns, Arthur H. Metal-Coloring and Bronzing. 
Macmillan. 1. 
Horton, R. F. Revelation and the Bible: 
tempt at Reconstruction. 


1750 


An At- 
Macmillan. $2. 


Huse, Harriet P. Roland's Squires. W. R. Jen 
kins. 50 cents 

=e A. J. In Health. 4thed. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 

James, Henry, ir. Daisy Milier and an Interna 
tional Episoie. Harpers. $3.50. 

Johnson, Clifton. The New England Country. Il 
lustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $2 50. 


King, Miss Grace. Sieur de Bienville. {Makers of 
America.] Dodd, Meat &Co. $ 
Lockwood, Ingersol'. Baron Trump’ s Marvellous 


Underground Journey. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
” 


Macaulay's Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham. 


American Book Co. 20 cents 
Marston, Philip B. Collected Poems. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. $2. 
Poems of Gun and Rod. Scribners. 


McGaffey, E. 
173 


0. 
McGlasson. E ee Ww. Paragon. Har 
pers. 
Meredith, Gorse. 
Sonnenschein; 


Miles, Manly. 
$1. 
Milne, W. J. 


An Earthly 


Jump to Glory Jane. Lon ‘on: 
New York: Macmillan. $2 
Land Draining. Orange Judd Co, 


Standard Arithmetic. American 


Book Co 
Mines, J F. A Tour around New York, and My 
Sum er Acre. Harpers. $3, 
—s S. W. Characteristics. Century Co 
Molloy. e F. The Life and Adventures of Peg 
Woffington. 2vols. Dold, Mead &€ Co. $3.50 
Morgan, Nina L. A Slumber Song. Chicago: 


Searle & —_- $1. 
Morris, E. J Prayer Meeting 
logue. Putnams. $1.25. 


Theology; A Dia 








AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES. 


BARKER'S PHYSICS. Advanced course, 
REMSEN’S CHEMISTRY. 3 courses. 
PACK ARD'’S ZOOLOGY. 3 courses. 
MARTIN’S HUMAN BODY. 3 courses. 





WALKER’S POLITIC AL ECONOMY. 3 courses. | 
NEWCOMB & HOLDEN’S ASTRONOMY. 2 courses. 
BESSEY’S BOTANY. courses. 


JAMES’S PSYCH‘ )LOGIE: S. 2 courses. 
SEDGWICK & WILSON’S BIC ILOGY. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 
S. B. LUYSTER, 


79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 








We buy and sell bills of exchange no 
Letters and make C: ble Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 

also make collections and issue Com- 
mercial and Travelers’ C edits, availa- 
ble in all parts of the world, 


Brown Brothers & Co,, Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


You Don’t Know 
THE LUXURY oF 
PIPE-SMOKING 
UNTIu YOU HAVE TRIED 


YALE 
MIXTURE 


SMOKING TOBACCO. 


Mapes By Marsrre Bros. 














The National Platforms of All 


Political Parties. 


With Names of all Candidstes at each Presidential 
Election from 1789 to 1892, showiog the vote for 
each candidate, both electoral and popular, with the 
record of Electors chosen, and comparison of the 
political divisions in each house of Congress. Edit- 
ed by T. H. McKgE. 12mo, 206 pages. Price, post- 
paid, 35 cents. 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CoO., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD & NERVE TONIC. 
CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


Composed of the Phosphoid — of the Ox Brain and Wheat 
erm. 


The very elements which produce vital force 


increase 


brain power, sustain in vigor all the functions, prevent 


mental and nervous debility. 


It is a vital nutrient phosphite, not a laboratory or acid phosphate. 
Pamphlet with full information free on application to 


56 West 25th Street, N. Y. 


For sale by leading druggista. 


Formula on each label. 


F. Crosby Co. 


Les Prosateurs ae du XIXe 


| Night Etchings. 





Mosely, H. N. Notes by a Naturalist. New ed. 
Putnams, §2.% 
Murray. George. Pp ems, New York: The Author 


Poems 
minestt Co $1.2 
Norton, Prof. Cc. E The New Life of Dante rt 
ghieri. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin € Co §1.2 
Paton, J. G., Missionary to the New Hebrides: an 
Autobiography. New ed 2 vola Pieming H 

Revell Co Bz. 

Paton, Rev. J. F. Story of John G. Paton A.C 
Armstrong & Son. $1 50 
Peddie, W A Manual of 

2.50 


Philade!phia: J, B. Lip- 


Physics. Puteames, 


Petrie, W. M. F. Ten Years’ Diggirg in Egypt, 
18S81-18¥1. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50 

Pierson, Rev. A/T. The Divine Art of Preaching 
Baker & Taylor Co. 75 cents 

Plympton, A. G The Little of Wilifred 


sier 


joston: Roberts Bros. $1 

Prime, W. C Aloog New England Roads. Har 
pers $1 

Rippe, Ww Des Kindes Erstes Buch. W. R. Jenkins 
40 cents 

Salmon, David. Longmans’ Object Lessons, Ke 
Viseiet. Longmans, Green &€ Co $1.10 

Sand, Georcve The Naiad W. R. Jenkins, $1 25 

Seaweil, Miss ME The Berkeeys aod their 
Neighbors Revisedi el Appletons 

Seelye, Mra. EE. The Story of Columbua Ap 
pletons 

Selections from Isaac Pennington. Boston: Roberts 
Bros 75 cents 

Sermons by the Mon ‘av Club Bostor Congrega 
tional Sunday Schowl and Pullishing Soctety 
$1.25 

Sharpe, Dinah My Horse My Lowe. Orange Judd 
Co. oO cents, 

Sherman, F. D Littl Folk Lyrics Boston 
Houghton, Mitthn & Co $1 

Slater, J. H jook Collecting A Guile for Ama 
teurs Loudon Sonnenseheia: New York 
Macmillan. ) cents 

Smith, Mary P. W More Gow! Times at Hac a 
tack. Boston: Roberts Bros. $1.25 

Smith, Prof. W BR Intreductory Modern OG 
metry of Point, Ray, and Circk Part I Mac 
tuillan 73 cents 

Souvestre, E An Attic Philosopher in Paria. Ap 
pietons 

Wileox, Ella W The Beau 1 Land of Net 
Chicago Morrill, Higgins & ¢ 

Frederic Francois Chopin, Seribners 


Willeby as 


HATCHARDS 


This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London. It is visited and patronized by all who 
love books. London is the great market for 
books, and all the best as well as the cheapest 
editions can be had by writing to us. Special 
collections formed, and fuller information sup- 
plied than from any cther house. Books both 
old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
| readily be supplied at very moderate prices. 
| Agente for Clubs, Libraries, and all private 
Collectors. 


187 PIccaDILLy, 





Li INDON W. 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 


Having recently pure! hased the entire remainder 
the last edition of this standard work from the 
publishers, we are pr “pared to offer them at greatly 
reduced prices. The book may be returned within 
five days from date of purchase if unsatisfactory. 
4 We have them in russia, half morocco, or sheep 
bindings. They won't last iong Wrte us for 
prices, 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
Q South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) 


of 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


MOST excellent book for personal or 

domestic practice is Stepping Stone to 
isemmanethnon Health. 256 pages. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 00, post free. A good book for 
the family. Published by 

BOERICKE & TAFEL, 

1011 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 

Homceopatic Pharmacists and Publishers, 
Book ¢ ‘atalogue mailed free. 


R ARE | AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 

f Catalogues issued continually. 
Send 10 cts. postage fora package, 
WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 


BOOKS, 751 BROADWAY. NEW YO 


“The TRAVELERS’ BUREAUS of the News ‘Series 
(Herkimer, N. Y., office) will send trustworthy ia- 
tion about winter resorts. 
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Books of Permanent Importance. 


STORY OF THE NATIONS. 
A series of Historical Studies intended to pre- 
sent in graphic narratives the stories of the 
different nations that have attained prominence 
in history. In the story form the current of 
each national life is distinctly indicated, and its 
picturesque and noteworthy periods and epi- 
sodes are presented to the reader in their phi- 
losophica! relations to each other as well as to 
universal history. Each work is complete in 
one volume, profusely illustrated and beauti- 
fully printed. Cloth, $1.50; half leather, un- 
cut edges, gilt top, $1.75. 


The following volumes are now ready; 


THE STORY OF 


GREECE, by Harrison. 
ROME, by Gruman. 

THE JEWS. by Hosmer. 
CHALDEA. by Racozin. 
GERMANY, by Barina-GouLp 
BoYEsEN. 
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THE eae by Grtman. 
11, THE MOORS IN SPAIN, by Lang-Poo.e. 
12. THE NORMANS, by Jewerr. 
13. PERSIA, by BENJAMIN. 
14. ANCIENT EGYPT, by Raw inson. 
15. ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE, by Manarry. 
16. ASSYRIA, by Racozim. 
17. IRELAND. by LAWLEss. 
18. THE A by BRADLEY. 
19. TURKEY, by Lanz-Poo.e. 
20. MEDIA AND BABYLON, by RaGozin. 
21. MEDLZ.VAL FRANCE, by ASSON. 
22. HOLLAND, by Roaers. 
23. MEXICO, by Hate. 
24. PHQCENICIA, by Raw inson. 
25. THE HANSA TO\WNS, by ZimMERN. 
26. EARLY BRITAIN, by Cuurcaz. 
27. THE BARBARY CORSAIRS, by Lang-Poo.e. 
28. RUSSIA, by MorFiLu 
29. THE JEWS UNDER ROME, by Morrison. 
30. SCOTLAND, by Macxkryroscu. 
31. SWITZERLAND. by Stxap and Hue. 
32. PORTUGAL, by H. Morse STEPHENS. 
33, BYZANTINE EMPIRE, by C. W. C. Oman. 
34. ANCIENT SICILY. by E. A. Freeman. 
35. TUSCAN REPUBLICS, by IsaBetta Durry. 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 


A series of biographical studies of the lives ana 
works of certain revresentative historical cha- 
racters, about whom have gathered the great 
traditions of the Nations to which they be- 
longed, and who have been accepted, in many 
instances, as types of the several National 
ideals. Edited by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., Fel- 
low of Balliol College, Oxford. Illustrated. 
Cloth extra, $1.50; half leather, uncut edges, 
gilt top, $1.75. 
The following volumes have been issued: 
am “es the estan Supremacy of England. 


By CLaRK Russ 
@usTAVUS ADOLPHUS. and the ey le of Pro- 


— for Existence. ByC. R. L. FLetcu- 


PERIC ES, yo the Golden Age of Athens. By 
Eve.yn A M.A 


ELYN ABBOTT, 

THEODORIC THE GOTH, the Barbarian Champion 
of Civilization. By ‘Taomas Hop@Kin. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, Type of English Chivalry 
in England. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 

JULIUS CASAR, "and the Foundation of the 
osnee Imperial System. By W. Warps Fow- 

A 


LER, M.A. 
JOHN WYCLIF, Last of the Schoolmen and First 
ofthe English Reformers. By Lewis SEr- 


GEANT. 
NAPOLEON, Warrior and Ruler, and the Military 

Supremacy of Revolutionary France. By W. 

O'Connor Morris. (Nearly ready.) 





The Leaders in Science Series. 

* Cuartes F. Houtper. Each, illustrated, 
mo, $1.59. 

z: THE L LIFE AND WORK OF CHARLES DAR- 

Il. THE LIFE AND WORK OF LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


The Rail and Water Series. 


Books for Boys. By Kirk Munrog. Each, 
illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 


I. bev ORDERS. The Story of a Young Re- 


Il. PRINCE DUSTY. A Story of tlie Oil Regions. 
Ii. =_— ANDCABOOSE. The Story of a Railroad 
y. 


Tales of Heroism. 
By E. 8. Brooks. 8vo, illustrated, each, $2.00. 
HISTORIC BOYS 
Ii. CHIVALRIC DAYS AND YOUTHFUL DEEDS. 
Ill. HISTORIC GIRLS 
IV. HEROIC HAPPENINGS. 


The Fairy Tales Series. 
By JosEPH JAcoBs. ppnteenet by Joun Bar- 
TEN. 8vo, each, $1.7 
I. ENGLISH FAIRY seg 
Il, CELTIC FAIRY TALE 
Ill. INDIA AIRY TALES. 


Fourth Series of Literary Gems. 
I. THE RIVALS. By S#erman.—2. L’AL- 
LEGRO. IL PENSEROSO. SONNETS. ODEs. 
By Mitton.—3. RIP VAN WINKLE. WOL- 
FERT’s ROOST. _ By Irvinec.—4. CHARITY 
ned Bar oa NISI BONUM. _ By 
THAcKERAY.—5. ELEGY Be A COUNTRY 
CHURC HYARD. "ODES y Gray.—6. THA- 
NATOPSIsS. FLOOD OF YEARS. LINES 
TO A WATER FOWL. LITTLE PEOPLE 
OF THE SNOW. By Bryant. 12mo, with 
frontispiece, morocco, gilt top, each 75 cents. 

A new impression of the three previous series has 
also been issued. A number of the Gems are also 
put up in Special Holiday Edition, daintily bound 
in white and gold, gilt tops. Put up in pairs in flat 
boxes, $1.00. 


Knickerbocker Nuggets. 
A selection of some of the World’s Classics, 
uniquely and tastefully printed by the Knicker- 
bocker Press, and offered as specimens as well 
of artistic typography as of the best literature. 
32mo, gilt tops. 

Forty-one volumes have thus far been published. 
The latest issues are: THE ——— OF HOMER. 
Translated from the Greek. GEorGE CHAPMAN. 
With full series of nitustrations ron Flaxman’s De- 
signs, 3 vols., $3.75.—WHIST NUGGEIS. Papers 
about Whist and Whist Players. Compiled by W. 
G. McGuckiy, $1.00.—THE WIT AND WISDOM 
OF CHARLES LAMB. Compiled by Ernest DREs- 
sEL NortH. With portrait, $1.00. 150 copies are 
printed on large paper, with proof of the portrait. 
These will be boundin plain cioth, with uncut edges, 
each copy numbered, $3.75. —DEUTSCHE VOLKS- 
LIEDER. A Selection from German Folk Songs. 
Printed in the original text. Compiled and edited 
by Professor Horatio S.Wuire. Illustrated, $1.50. 

A number of the Nuggets are put up in Special 
Holiday Edition, with new cover design, bound in 
white and gold, * gilt edges. Put up in pairs in 
flat boxes, $2.50. 


The Ariel Shakespeare. 
Each play in a separate volume. Size 344x5 
inches, large, clear type, Howard's charming 
illustrations, text complete and unexpurgated, 
flexible leather binding. Volumes sold sepa- 
rately, 75 cents each (in box), and orders in- 
vited for the complete set. 


The first “—- » will comprise these play: s: THE 
TEMPEST, A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, 
THE MERCHANT OF V. EENICE, AS YO u LIKE IT, 
MUCH ADU ABOUT NOTHING, TWELFTH 
NIGHT, THE WINTER’S TALE. 





The Scriptures, Hebrew and 
CHRISTIAN. Edited by the Rev. Epwarp T. 
BartTLeTtT, D.D., Dean of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Divinity School of Philadelphia, and by 
the Rev. Joun P. Peters, Ph. D., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament History and Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Pennsylvania, 
Complete in three volumes: 

Vol. I. THe Hesprew SToRY FROM THE CREATION 
TO THE Ex1LE. 12mo, red edges, $1.50. 
Vol. If. Hesprew Poetry AND PropHecy. Uni- 
form with the above, $1.50. 
Vol. III. Coverine THE New TESTAMENT. Uni- 
form with the above, $2.00. 


Japan in Art and Industry. With 
a Glance at Japanese Manners and Customs. 
Translated from the French of Felix Régamy 
by M. French-Sheldon and Eli Lemon Sheldon. 
12mo, fully illustrated, $1.75. 


The Customs and Monuments of 
PREHISTORIC PEOPLES. By the Marquis 
DE NaDAILLAC, author of * Prehistoric America,’ 
etc. Translated, with the permission of the 
author, by Nancy Bell (N. D’Anvers). Fully 
illustrated, 8vo, $3.00. 


The Initials. By Baroness Taut- 
PH@Us. 2vols., 16mo,. uniform with the Ex- 
moor Edition of ‘Lorna Doone.’ $2.50. 


Lorna Doone. Zxmoor Edition, Au- 
thorized American Edition. With new Preface 
for American readers. 3 vols. 16mo, $3.75; 
half calf, gilt top, $7.50. 


Hygienic Measures, in Relation 
TO INFECTIOUS DISEASES. By Geo. H. F. 
Nutraty, M.D,, Ph.D., Asst. Professor of Hy- 
giene and Bacteriology in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and Hospital. 16mo, 75 cents. 

Prof. NurTauu’s volume presents in con- 
densed form trustworthy information as to the 
cause and method of the spreading of certain 
diseases, the preventive measures to be resort- 
ed to, isolation, disinfection, ete. 


Notes by a Naturalist. An Ac- 
countof Observations made during the voyage 
of H. M.S. ‘‘Challenger’’ round the world in 
the years 1872-76, under command of Capt. 
Sir G. S. Nares and Capt. F. T. Thomson. By 
H. N. Moseuey, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of 
Exeter College, Ox‘ord. New and revised edi- 
tion, with map, portrait, and woodcuts, and a 
brief memoir of the author. Buckram, uncut, 
8vo, $2.50. 


The New Exodus. A Study of 


Israel in Russia. By Harotp FREpDeERIC, author 
of ‘The Young Emperor,’ etc. 8vo, illustrat- 
ed, $2.50. 


The Memoirs of Talleyrand. Edit- 
ed by Le Duc de Broatiig, with Introduction 
by Hon. Whitelaw Reid, U. S. Minister to 
France. With portraits and facsimiles. 8vo, 
5 vols., each $2.50. 


*,* Illustrated Holiday Number of Notes on New Books, Illustrated Catalogue of Books for Young People, Prospectuses of the Story and Heroes 
of the Nations Series, and Knickerbocker Nuggets and Gem Series sent on application. 


NEW YORK: 
27 and 29 West 23d Street. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


LONDON: 
24 Bedford Street, Strand 





